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The new teaching of English is but a tiny part of an infinitely 
larger thing, a new fundamental thought about education which 
has taken the world by storm. In our own day there has come 
into being a brand-new conception of the function of the school, 
that it is not to store up ponderous, unworldly wisdom in the mental 
warehouses of children, but to develop directly a self-active, 
thoughtful citizenship. The old ideal of education tended to set 
him who received it apart from the workaday world, to create an 
“educated” caste; it filled the mind full of learning not directly 
useful in itself, although it was supposed in a vague, general way 
to strengthen the mental powers. But the new kind of education 
is based directly and deliberately upon social needs. Underlying 
it is a careful study of society, its strength, its weaknesses, and its 
demands upon its citizenship. The old education was static; the 
new is dynamic. The old-time teacher was a ponderous reservoir 
for the storing and imparting of knowledge; the new is an expert 
in the development through knowledge of personal power; he is a 
valuable public servant. 

Like all other curriculum subjects, English has been revolu- 
tionized in the last few years. It has passed through many phases, 
useful to society and otherwise. It has become permeated by the 


*A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English in Kansas 
City, March 1, 1917. 
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new fundamental idea of education. It is recognized today by all 
educators as the very center of the new school activities in behalf 
of a more effective citizenship. Nothing transcends in importance 
a mastery of the national tongue. Education can give to society 
no greater direct service. Now, exactly what does society need 
today from the high-school graduate in English? Three things, 
it seems to me; three things, and no more. He must be able, of 
course, as a basis, to think and to feel accurately; and then society 
needs that through his school English he shall have learned, first, 
to stand on his feet and talk convincingly, conveying to other people 
effectively what he himself has thought and felt; secondly, to write 
his message, and by means of the written word to convey powerfully 
to his audience whatever he has to say; and thirdly, in his leisure 
hours or otherwhile, to listen to the speech or read the writing of 
someone else, someone who is a master in the use of language to 
convey his own thoughts and feelings, and to appreciate and enjoy 
what thus comes to him. These three things are all; the com- 
munity expects nothing else. This, then, is the work of the new 
high-school English. 

The new teacher of English, of whom I shall speak, is not yet 
dominant in our schools; worth-while revolutions come slowly. 
In a measure I speak as a kind of prophet; and yet mine is the sort 
of prophecy which depends only upon observation of tendencies. 
The old kind of teacher is still with us, but, I believe, is being rapidly 
superseded. The progress is greatest at the bottom of our school 
system, and least at the top, yet practically every secondary-school 
room contains at least a small part of the new procedure. The old 
teacher purveyed facts; the new is a director of activities. The old 
spoke with an air of omniscient authority; if his pistol missed fire 
(as Goldsmith said of Dr. Johnson), he knocked you down with the 
butt of it; the new is self-effacing; he invites every child to con- 
tribute before he himself speaks. The old was interested mainly 
in the subject-matter; the new thinks primarily of the pupil, and 
the subject is chiefly a means for effecting the child’s development. 
The old thought of knowledge as an end in itself; the new thinks 
of it as a tool, a means to an end; and the end—in a large, inclusive 
sense, not mere utilitarianism—is civic betterment. The sword 
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of Damocles which hung over the head of the old kind of teacher 
was the haunting fear that his pupils might be found wanting, at 
the bar of a college-entrance examination, in some detail there 
called for of stored-up knowledge; the shame of the modern teacher 
is a child sent away from school to be a failure in life and perhaps 
even a public charge. 

I do not mean that the new kind of teacher cares less for learning 
than the old. Let us be very clear upon that point. But he cares 
for it in a different way. He does not value fact-storing in itself; 
but he values exceedingly principles, ways of thinking and of attack- 
ing a problem, appreciations, and potential activities of every 
sort, based upon the wisest things that men have thought and felt 
and done in the past. He is trying to teach young people to think 
forward and, having thought, to act. Facts about past human 
achievement are foundational; they are the concrete illustrations 
of principles which have been at work; but apart from principles 
they have no value to the modern teacher. I think, in truth, that 
the new teacher needs to know more than the old; for, simply 
because he invites his pupils to think, he subjects his own scholar- 
ship to question and attack; it must be able to stand disorganiza- 
tion, strain from an unexpected direction, and entirely unlooked-for 
demands. For there is in the modern school no such thing as 
brute authority, clubbing the insistent questioner into silence; there 
is no such thing as the absolute limitation of a lesson to the eight 
or ten pages which the teacher has studied just before the class 
hour. I do not speak for a new, ignorant teacher. I think that 
the new teacher of English must know more about literature, more 
about the fundamental aspects of composition, which are now often 
quite obscured by the details, and infinitely more than did the old 
kind of teacher about English and comparative philology and the 
laws which underlie language and its effective use. For from now 
on, I think, we must increasingly assume that many of the pupils 
who come to us will have no linguistic training except what we 
English teachers give. 

Before I proceed to the main phase of my topic—the classroom 
procedure of the new teacher of English—I must turn aside to 
consider briefly the important effect of a brand-new administrative 
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device, the junior high school. I believe that it has come to stay. 
I believe, further, that none of us has yet more than half appre- 
ciated its significance and possibilities. And I believe, still further, 
that it requires us to consider, not merely a new kind of teacher of 
English, but two new kinds. Nevertheless, because I lack the time, 
I shall not here separate them, except incidentally. But the junior 
high school and the senior high school demand teachers of very 
different sorts. Neither is inferior to the other in its exactions; 
neither can get on with a less degree of scholarship or of profes- 
sional preparation; neither should pay a smaller salary; and neither 
should assume to itself that most ridiculous thing in the educational 
world, a smug consciousness of social superiority. I expect some 
of the finest young teachers that the University of Wisconsin 
produces to go into the junior high school; they are just right for 
it in personality and in professional workmanship. The junior 
high school is extensive in its genius; it requires a teacher with a 
broad horizon; the senior high school is intensive. The junior high 
school leads a pupil through a life-period of expansion and ori- 
entation; the senior guides him in concentration, analysis, and mo- 
tivation. The junior high school gives encouragement and stimulus 
to free self-expression; the senior, to exactness and particular 
care. The junior high school deals with the period of early ado- 
lescence; it is very different from the slightly later time. Pupils 
pass from childhood into youth; in the later period they pass 
from youth to manhood. The child of junior high-school age is 
full of self-abandon, spontaneity, wonder; he of senior high-school 
age is reserved, self-conscious, timid, critical, earnest—even often 
dogmatic—and intensely conscious of his personality. The junior 
high school is primarily a memory period, secondarily one of 
thoughtfulness; the senior is a time of reasoning; memorizing is 
comparatively difficult. The junior high school is in English the 
time par excellence of narrative; the senior, of description and 
exposition. The junior high-school teacher faces a professional 
problem not found in the senior high school. Nevertheless I shall 
here handle them—in their main outlines of teaching—together. 

How does the new teacher of English proceed about his work ? 
What does he do? If you drop incidentally into his classroom, how 
will you know him from the old kind ? 
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In the first place, he is different in his personal attitude toward 
pupils and the pupil-group, and they are different in their attitude 
toward him. Without sacrificing even the slightest bit of dignity 
or of quiet control, he is companionable. There is absolutely no 
emotional division in his classroom into two groups, teacher versus 
pupils. There is no easily distinguishable ‘‘teacher-mind” and 
‘‘pupil-mind”’; there is co-operation, a common purpose. Usually 
you will not find the new teacher in front of the class; there will 
not even be a geographical separation; he will be seated somewhere 
within the group, or perhaps be walking from desk to desk. He 
works unobtrusively; he is quiet and poised; he talks little, and 
much of what he says is conversational and addressed to particular 
individuals. The new kind of teaching deals simply and directly 
with pupils. You may suspect any teacher of English who lectures 
for fifteen minutes after you come into his room; he may be a 
delightful entertainer, but probably he is not really—according 
to the new standards—a teacher; pupils are not growing under his 
hand. Leave him gently to his happiness, for he means well. 
The new teacher does not pour out his wisdom as a cask pours wine 
when the spiggot is loosed; he listens much; he supplies here and 
there a few facts—exactly the right ones, when precise information 
is needed—and he makes sure that all the facts which appear are 
assimilated, bound up with the principle which they illustrate and 
which gives them educational validity. The thing that strikes 
you first, if you step into the classroom of the new teacher of Eng- 
lish, is the prevailing spirit of mutual confidence, sincerity, and 
quiet comradeship. There is no gushing fountain of incompre- 
hensible poesy, no torrent of amazingly useless names and dates 
and titles; there is nothing which you, or the pupils, cannot easily 
understand and did not almost know already; there is no conjuring 
of bewilderment. Perhaps, indeed, your companion (not you) will 
turn away in disappointment from this new kind of English class; 
it is not nearly so spectacular as the old. 

In the second place, you will notice that everybody in the class 
is at work. The classroom of the new teacher of English is not a 
place of relaxation. Every pupil is busy; there is no idling. The 
old-time teacher, who conceived of his task as the imparting of the 
facts of knowledge, never kept everyone busy. He taught by means 
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of the lecture, the textbook, and the recitation system. His edu- 
cative procedure was very simple: in years of hard study he had 
accumulated a piled-up store of learning which was worth while; 
his pupils were scheduled to acquire a certain amount of it from 
him; therefore from day to day he told them portions of it, or 
prescribed definite assignments in an equally informing textbook, 
and then questioned them patiently while they recited to him what 
they had learned. But this procedure involves two grievous edu- 
cational faults, and the really modern teacher does not use it. It 
not only quite fails to develop the power to use the facts thus 
crammed into memory, but also involves a gross duplication of 
effort. If the pupil really learns his lesson when he is told and 
expected to do so, the quiz hour in class is mere duplication and 
therefore almost absolutely a waste of his time; it is, in addition, 
indescribably uninteresting, for it is filled mostly with the feeble 
attempts of his fellow-pupils, slower-witted or lazier than he, to 
grasp or phrase facts which he already knows because he has studied 
his lesson. The recitation system produces loafers; it has never 
kept the upper third of a class busy during the entire class hour; 
it has never stretched them to the limit of their abilities. And, 
further, it has seldom, if ever, been any more fair to the bottom 
third. The new teacher of English realizes that growth comes most 
readily through action; he therefore fills his class period with in- 
dividual activity. The class hour, like the home hour, he makes 
mainly a time for working forward. If his work is planned with due 
attention to sequence, the new teacher of English has no difficulty 
in learning a pupil’s accomplishment in the home hour from his 
effectiveness in the task handled in class. His pupils therefore, 
under his eye, write and read short themes; they plan and then 
begin compositions to be finished in the evening; they study new 
literature, and, spurred perhaps by competition, eagerly seek out 
details therein which he sets them to find. Under his leadership 
they memorize in class—probably as a group, but possibly as indi- 
viduals—at a surprising rate of accomplishment. And so he 
devises procedures that will keep everybody at work throughout 
the hour, everybody working for himself and at his own best rate 
of speed. As individuals pass the various milestones of their 
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journey, perhaps they come to him to ‘“‘check up” and to receive 
his approbation. And those who encounter obstacles come to him 
for help. No pupil is limited in his accomplishment by the fact 
that any other pupil moves more slowly, or more swiftly and surely, 
than he. In a recent speeded-up memorizing from Julius Caesar 
which I know of, an assignment covering one home hour and one 
active class hour—for a Freshman group—the two highest pupils 
learned 138 and 131 lines, respectively; the lowest (working pos- 
sibly just as hard) learned twelve. Each one is expected only to do 
the best he can. The educative unit of the class is the individual, 
not the group. From time to time, when the pressure to ‘‘check 
up” or to solve obstacles is heaviest, perhaps you will see this new 
teacher of English appoint one or two of the excellent pupils to 
help him, and so make them for the time being into assistant 
teachers. Could there be a greater reward for being excellent ? 
And so, in a spirit of democracy and co-operation, all work together, 
teacher and pupils alike. The modern teacher keeps his pupils 
busy, in school and in their home study-hour, and he devises pro- 
cedures to insure that the one activity shall not merely duplicate 
the other. 

You will observe, further, if you study in detail this interesting 
way of keeping the pupils self-active through the class hour, that 
the new teacher of English uses practically always the plan of 
indeterminate assignment. No group of pupils, no matter what the 
assignment, ever did on a lesson precisely the same amount of 
work and got from it the same results for each child; the fact of 
individuality always enters, whether the teacher recognizes it or 
not. And the modern teacher makes this the basis of his procedure. 
All the class works together, and yet each individual is going for- 
ward in his own way and at his own best rate of speed. The teacher, 
or he and the class in conference, sets a certain general principle 
or plan to determine the direction in which the group shall work 
this day; but along the path in that direction each pupil may go 
just as far as his individual ability permits; there is no prescribed 
limit; there is absolutely no attempt to have each person accomplish 
the same amount. Why should there be? Are people stand- 
ardized in that way in the real world outside the school? In 
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theme-writing I have known one pupil to bring in six long stories, 
one begun just as soon as its predecessor was finished, while his 
slowest fellows were laboriously writing one very short tale, the 
absolute minimum. The new teacher of English, by the way, 
does not fix theme lengths, and usually merely suggests, instead 
of assigning, theme subjects. But that’s another story. 

Of course, as you will have thought before now, to make possible 
this procedure of self-activity and individual progress there must 
be some incentive held out to the child. For why should the excel- 
lent pupil, even though he can, do twice or three times as much in 
the class hour or the home period as his slower fellows? School 
work is labor; and the fact of human laziness may be counted on 
even in the young. Yes, there is an incentive; and it is one of the 
greatest of all incentives—publicity. In the modern English 
teaching of which I speak there is absolute publicity of one’s work. 
Every pupil knows what each of his fellows is accomplishing. If 
the work is themes, they are invariably read aloud by the writers 
to the class. And after each reading there is informal constructive 
criticism from the audience. Probably the teacher, by the way, is 
seated in the audience; and in the chair, as a reward for highest 
excellence the day before, presides with dignity a pupil who calls 
on readers and on the persons who volunteer comments. Did you 
ever know a child who did not like to ‘‘play school”? And think 
of “‘playing school” with a real school class and real lessons! 

Now, let us look a little further into this matter of reward, for 
there are two other phases. Another form of publicity is the mak- 
ing out by the class of monthly grades for itself. Each individual 
plays the teacher; he gives the grade he would give if he were 
really teacher to each member of the class, including himself. 
Then all these grades are charted and summarized and posted on 
the bulletin board. Their influence is tremendous; pupils will 
sometimes stand and study them for an hour. They are in some 
respects far more important than the grades that the teacher gives. 

And what does the teacher himself do by way of reward or 
punishment to secure individual excellence and the greatest possible 
achievement from each pupil? The new teacher of English deals 
with praise, not with blame. The results which can be had from a 
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little judicious praise well placed are astounding. The old-time 
teacher got his results by threatening punishment. A dire thing 
known as a “mark” was put down in an ominous book after each 
recitation, and the pupil was never permitted to forget that enough 
of these of the undesirable sort meant “failure.” The old-time 
teacher was a driver; he went behind with a lash; he made the 
pupil do hard tasks in spite of himself. But the new teacher is a 
leader; he goes ahead; he beckons to the pupils to follow; he deals 
with individuals, and rewards with a smile or a word each young- 
ster’s progress, whether the child be at the top of the group in power 
or at the bottom. 

If there were more time at my disposal, I should undertake to 
make more clear by means of concrete illustrations the various 
points which I have put forward about this new kind of teaching. 
I should tie up each apparently general statement to something 
definite and noteworthy which I have seen in an English classroom. 
But there is no opportunity now for these details, nor for me to 
give what I should also like to present—a complete illustrative 
lesson in composition and in literature using these bits of procedure 
of the newer sort. 

The points which I have made are, briefly, these: that the new 
teacher of English differs from the old fundamentally in purpose 
in that he seeks mainly, not just to impart knowledge, but by the 
use of the mother-tongue and its literature as a tool to develop 
directly in boys and girls efficient citizenship; and that he differs in 
procedure through a new personal attitude in the schoolroom, a 
new way of keeping every pupil always at work at his maximum 
rate of accomplishment, a new and indeterminate way of assigning 
a lesson so as not to limit excellent pupils, and a new use of incen- 
tives and rewards. His aim is the direct satisfaction of a civic 
need. He seeks to attain through a judicious use of English as a 
means the utmost development possible in every child of power of 
self-expression and of ability to understand and appreciate the 
self-expression of others. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL GRAMMAR 
I. HISTORICAL SURVEY 


J. C. TRESSLER 
Newton High School, New York City 


This paper is a consideration of the why, the what, and the 
how of high-school grammar. The three questions are, however, 
so closely related that an answer to the first suggests the method 
of attacking the other two. In the solution of the problems, the 
history of English-grammar teaching, an examination of the com- 
monly stated aims of grammar instruction, statistical studies of the 
effects of English-grammar instruction, and the grammatical needs 
of actual, live high-school students provide the best data upon which 
to work. 

A survey of the history of grammar instruction indicates the 
greatest variety of claims for the subject and suggests that gram- 
matical material and method have usually depended on tra- 
dition rather than on the grammatical needs of society. At the 
outset grammar was, of course, vitally connected with the needs of 
the pupils studying it. Modern English grammar is a lineal 
descendant of the Greek grammar, which resulted from the sophists’ 
investigation of the structure of the Greek language and the Alex- 
andrian critics’ examination of the language of Homer. Soon 
grammarians separated into two camps on the question of correct- 
ness. The analogists maintained that language is logical and that 
rules have no exceptions. The anomalists argued that custom is 
the only test and that rules are worthless unless they are based on 
custom. The verdict of posterity on this dispute was, ‘“ There’s 
much to be said on both sides of the question,”’ for, “‘ You’re both 
right, and you’re both wrong.” By the second century A.D., the 
grammarians had agreed that, although language is essentially 
logical in structure, every rule based on analogy has exceptions. 

The first school grammar, written by Dionysius Thrax, a 
teacher of Greek in Rome in the time of Pompey the Great, was 
prepared to assist the Roman lad in his mastery of the Greek 
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language. Grammar in the days of Pompey the Great was a 
comprehensive term. Dionysius Thrax defined grammar as “an 
experimental knowledge of the usages of language as generally 
current among poets and prose writers.” He divided grammar into 
six parts: prosody and phonology, figures, definitions and allusions, 
etymology, accidence and syntax, and criticism of poetical pro- 
ductions. Grammar included material which school catalogues 
now call reading, literary criticism, politics, history, ethics, and 
philology. Although the subject-matter of grammar was gradu- 
ally restricted, the power of tradition appears in the persistence of 
prosody. Prosody, like orthography, has little more right in a 
modern English grammar than politics or ethics, yet grammars 
still in use include prosody because it is useful information about 
poetry and does not seem to belong very definitely to any subject. 

The first Latin grammars were less practical than the Greek 
because they were influenced by the Greek traditions, terminology, 
and language structure. The authors examined the structure of the 
Latin language and translated the technical terms of Greek grammar 
into Latin. Not only did the early Latin grammarians blunder in 
some of their translations, but they also followed the Greek models 
very closely despite the difference in structure of the two languages. 
Yet much of the Latin grammar was extremely practical, for it 
included, according to Quintilian, not only the study of language 
and literature, but also that of music, astronomy, and philosophy. 
Quintilian, however, defined grammar as “the art of speaking 
and writing the language with correctness and propriety.” 

During the Middle Ages the Latin grammar held sway. Gradu- 
ally, however, the more practical parts were neglected, and the 
emphasis was placed on the formal aspects. The result was argu- 
ment about the unimportant and quibbling over details. Yet 
Latin grammar, because it was necessary in learning the language 
of scholarship, held a prominent place in education. 

Just as the early Latin grammars suffered from the Greek 
terminology and tradition, so the early English grammars followed 
slavishly their Latin models, although English language structure 
resembles Latin only slightly more than it resembles an isolating 
language like the Chinese or a polysynthetic language like that of 
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the American Indian. Although position rather than form 
determines the relation of words in English, the language had to 
fit into the ready-made Latin scheme. The first so-called English 
grammar, Colet’s Introduction to Lily’s Latin Grammar, was 
designed as an aid in the study of Latin. Lindley Murray’s 
grammar, published in 1795, was the first real English grammar of 
wide use and influence. His definition follows Quintilian’s: ‘‘ Eng- 
lish grammar is the art of speaking and writing the English language 
with propriety.”” The grammar presented etymology to be learned, 
rules to be memorized, sentences to be analyzed, words to be parsed, 
and faulty diction to be corrected. Murray borrowed freely from 
his predecessors. His simple language and smooth phrasing helped 
to popularize grammar and fix these early grammatical rules, 
traditions, and methods. Kirkham’s grammar appeared in 1823 
and gradually displaced Murray’s. In method and material 
Kirkham followed Murray slavishly. The only originality of his 
book lies in the provision for an immediate application of all rules 
learned, a new and deadly system of parsing under which school- 
boys suffered for two generations, and some simple but dangerous 
methods of recognizing the parts of speech. 

These two early English grammars set the fashion, and they 
suggest our grammatical inheritance. They show that the transfer 
of grammatical ideas and terminology from Latin to English, like 
the transfer from Greek to Latin, carried with it useless truth, 
untruth, and dangerous half-truth. The essential defect in these 
grammars is that one of the least-inflected languages in which 
‘syntax has been enlarged at the expense of accidence”’ is made to 
fit into the categories of a highly inflected language in which the 
form of words, not their order, determines their relation. The 
languages are fundamentally different, but early English grammars 
—and some modern ones too—are substantially like Latin gram- 
mars. Instead of making an independent examination of the 
structure of the English language, our early grammarians accepted 
the Latin grammar entire and then excluded only those functions, 
classes, inflections, and subdivisions which could not be forced upon 
the English language. ‘The result was an English grammar unneces- 
sarily complicated and at the same time inadequate. 
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Gradually, however, useless material was being eliminated; 
the dative case, the ablative case, and the agreement of adjective 
and noun were discarded. Just then the old faulty psychology 
helped to bolster up the complicated system of English grammar. 
Educators agreed that the mind is a field which will bring forth a 
hundred fold only after careful cultivation. The cultivator with the 
sharpest teeth is Latin grammar. It must be used on every field. 
English grammar is a useful tool in the cultivation of this field 
only when it goes almost as deep as Latin grammar. In other 
words, the value of grammar now depended upon its difficulty rather 
than upon its meeting the grammatical needs of the pupils. A 
corollary, of course, is that the more logical the grammatical system 
the more virtue it has as a discipline. All modernizing at this 
time was for the purpose of making English grammar a thoroughly 
logical and consistent system and thus increasing its efficiency as a 
disciplinary tool. 

The more recent phases of English grammar had their origin 
in Green’s English Analysis, published in 1847. This text laid 
emphasis on sentence construction and was the forerunner of our 
language lessons. Green retained the formal, routine parsing 
system, but, as the name of the text indicates, paid special attention 
to sentence analysis. Since Green’s day some grammarians have 
regarded the subject as a deductive or an inductive science. A 
few have emphasized the application of grammatical principles to 
language. Grammar is, however, now generally considered the 
science which treats of word-forms and word-relations. 

Even today English grammar has not completely escaped from 
its Greek-Latin inheritance of error and clumsiness. Carpenter, 
Baker, and Scott say: 


Even now many teachers do not realize, so great is the hold of tradition, 
that English nouns rarely have gender and can scarcely be said to have more 
than two cases, that pure adjectives never agree with their substantives, and 
that verbs rarely agree with their subjects. It seems wise to do away, so 
far as possible, with all distinctions that apply to other languages but not to 
ours, and resolutely to look at our language in the light of fact. 


Briefly, then, the history of grammar suggests that our textbook 
today is likely to be a compromise between the grammar of tradi- 
tion and the grammar needed by the pupils. 
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Hoyt, after an examination of the statements of grammarians 
and educators, says that there is a remarkable consensus of opinion 
in the following claims for grammar: (1) grammar disciplines 
the mind; (2) grammar prepares for the study of other languages; 
(3) grammar gives command of an indispensable terminology; 
(4) grammar enables one to use better English; (5) grammar aids 
in the interpretation of literature. 

Since Herbart’s wrecking of the faculty or compartment theory 
of the mind, the thoroughgoing mental-discipline theory has 
occupied a conspicuous place on the pedagogical scrap heap. The 
burden of proof therefore seems to rest heavily on those who teach 
grammar as a discipline. But let us hear the case for grammar. 
Grammar, they tell us, develops memory, precision, concentration, 
and reasoning power. This mental power is applicable in ‘any 
department of human activity. 

Although the thoroughgoing discipline is rejected, ideas persist 
in pedagogy and the popular vocabulary long after they have been 
shown to be psychologically indefensible. Such current expressions 
as ‘“‘a man of good mental ability,” ‘‘a remarkable memory,” “‘a 
clear thinker,” and ‘‘a good reasoner”’ are the fossilized dogma in 
its thoroughgoing form. 

Common observation seems to demonstrate that there is no 
such entity as general intellectual ability. A man may bea prodigy 
in mathematics and an ignoramus in literature and art; he may 
remember perfectly his Latin paradigms, logarithms, and Sanskrit, 
and forget regularly errands for his wife and important engage- 
ments; he may remember sights and forget sounds or forget 
sights and remember sounds; he may remember athletic records 
and forget poetry; he may excel in logic and calculus and fail in 
solving puzzles for children. 

Moreover, functions of the mind like observation and attention 
do not seem to be generalized. A scientist may observe every 
bird and bug and overlook his wife’s new bonnet. The Indian 
with remarkably keen eyes in the forest sees little in New York 
City. The Greeks jested about the philosopher who, while observ- 
ing the stars, fell into a well. A soldier may be a hero in battle 
and a coward before an audience or in a drawing-room. A man’s 
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resistance of the temptation to steal will probably have little 
effect on his tendency to overeat. In addition, development 
along one line apparently may interfere with other development, 
may make other lines of mental] action more difficult or impossible. 
Darwin lost his sense of wonder, admiration, and reverence, and 
his enjoyment of art and literature because of ‘“‘an atrophy of the 
part of the brain on which the higher tastes depend.” Shakspere 
has suggested this interference in mental functioning in “the 
native hue of resolution becomes sicklied o’er with a pale cast of 
thought.” 

Empirical studies have supported the inferences of theory and 
observation. Norsworthy’s experiments with school children 
indicated that accuracy in spelling is independent of accuracy in 
arithmetic. Dr. Scripture found that the quickness acquired in 
fencing is not transferable to other mental activity. Squire dis- 
covered that requiring neat papers in arithmetic did not improve 
the appearance of the English and spelling papers. Likewise 
Lewis, at Dartmouth, found that the best mathematical reasoners 
were below the average in practical reasoning, and that half of the 
ablest law students had stood very low in mathematics. Briggs 
took the statement that grammar is “‘an elementary part of logic, 
the beginning of the thinking process,’’ and from a thoroughly 
scientific investigation concluded that the training in grammar does 
not improve the pupils’ ability to see likenesses and differences, to 
test a definition, to apply a definition, to make a rule or a definition, 
to select the essential, or to reason in other fields. 

On the other hand, a host of experimental psychologists have 
produced conclusive evidence of cerebral interrelation and inter- 
dependence, of the disciplinary value of knowledge and training. 
Scripture, Davis, Ebert and Meumann, Winch, Coover and Angell, 
Thorndike and Woodworth, Judd, Miinsterberg, and Ruediger are 
some of the psychologists whose experiments have demonstrated the 
possibility of joint improvement or of reciprocal interference as a 
result of training. Ruediger, for example, to test the possibility of 
a generalization of habit, attacked the problem of neatness which 
Squire had previously studied. In his experiment, the ideal of 
neatness was set before the class in connection with establishing the 
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habit in the one subject. When the habit was thus raised to clear 
consciousness, neater papers in all subjects resulted. Ruediger 
concludes, “‘Neatness made conscious as an ideal or aim in con- 
nection with only one school subject does function in other sub- 
jects.”” Ebert and Meumann found that practice in memorizing 
nonsense syllables functioned in increased rapidity in memorizing 
poetry, prose, letters, signs, and nonsense tables. Winch’s interest- 
ing experiments showed that improvement in memorizing poetry is 
partly transferred to memory work in geography and history. 

Functional psychology’s explanations of the fact that knowl- 
edge and training have an effect on subsequent mental action are 
various. James emphasizes the method of recording facts; Bagley 
and Ruediger rely on the development of ideals; Angell emphasizes 
concentration; Thorndike’s explanation, the ‘‘common or identical 
elements” theory, in its broadest sense includes all others. The 
identities, of course, may be in either substance or method. 

What then is the conclusion of the whole matter? The pendu- 
lum assuredly swung too far when psychologists proclaimed that 
knowledge and training have no disciplinary value. Again dis- 
cipline is more a matter of method than of subject. In other words, 
any subject well taught has disciplinary value. Further, as no 
one knows definitely what study is likely to result in the greatest 
transfer of ability, practical utility rather than assumed training 
value should be the criterion in the selection of subject-matter. 
Heck, in his volume on formal discipline, says, “‘The emphasis 
put upon a given element in school should reflect the emphasis put 
upon it in the environment.” The pupil should be trained in the 
material of the actual world rather than in something else which 
may or may not affect his later mental operations. 

Moreover, the Dartmouth tests and the investigation of Briggs 
throw the gravest doubt upon the possibility of a transfer from 
the abstract reasoning of formal grammar to the concrete reasoning 
of practical life. Probably the boy who can reason out that “red” 
in the sentence, ‘‘John painted the town red,” is an objective 
complement, is not therefore more likely to consider consequences 
before painting the town. The man who knows that “night” in 
the sentence, “It rained all night,” is an adverbial objective, has 
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not gained any power in solving the practical problem of deciding 
whether it is wise to carry an umbrella. Likewise the boy who 
knows that “when” in the sentence, ‘‘I didn’t know what to do 
with my nickel when the conductor failed to collect,” is a con- 
junctive adverb and not a conjunction, has probably gained no 
power in the solution of the ethical problem thrust upon him by the 
oversight of the conductor. In short, use in practical life rather 
than assumed disciplinary value is the test to which grammatical 
material must be subjected. 

Hoyt’s remaining four purposes fall under the head of practical 
utility and may be treated more briefly. His second and third 
purposes of grammar are to prepare for other language study and 
to teach an indispensable terminology. Admittedly any terms 
useful in the out-of-school life of the average pupil ought to be 
taught. Such a list of terms, however, is neither long nor for- 
midable, and is necessary in teaching grammar for use. Special 
attention need not, therefore, be centered on teaching grammatical 
terminology. 

Just how far the English teacher is responsible to the teacher 
of foreign languages for a firm grammatical foundation is a more 
difficult problem. As foreign-language study usually begins in the 
first year of high school, preparation of the pupil for foreign- 
language study is a problem of the grammar-school teacher and is 
outside the province of this paper. The related high-school ques- 
tion is whether in the first term there should be a study of technical 
English grammar to facilitate the mastery of the grammar of some 
foreign tongue. 

In answering this question, we must not forget that many high- 
school pupils either do not study a foreign language or do not 
pursue the work long enough to make the study of any practical 
value. The new course of study for the New York City high schools 
makes all foreign-language study elective. Many commercial 
high schools no longer require a foreign language. Educators and 
the public are just beginning to realize that the smattering of 
foreign languages doled out to the average high-school pupil has 
little social, vocational, intellectual, or cultural value. This 
“average pupil” has at graduation neither the ability to use the 
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language studied nor the will to learn to use it, and straightway 
unloads this surplus intellectual baggage. In general, learning one 
day material to be forgotten the next and never to be recalled 
is both the loss of a golden opportunity and a criminal waste of time. 
But that is another story. A large group of high-school pupils 
too are eliminated. In New York City one-third of the pupils 
entering high school drop out during the first year; one out of nine 
is graduated. Democracy in education requires the adjusting 
of grammatical instruction to the needs, not only of the pupils who 
study a foreign language and are graduated, but also of those 
who do not take a foreign language or are eliminated after a term 
or a year. In other words, a democratic conception of the high 
school suggests such an arrangement of the curriculum that a 
pupil who remains only a term or a year will secure a training which 
has social and vocational value. A corollary of this proposition is 
that the first-year high-school course should be practical or func- 
tional grammar rather than formal grammar presented for its 
disciplinary value or its value as a preparation for foreign-language 
study. And if the formal grammar is not studied in the first year, 
such study will have little effect on the foreign-language study. 

In the second place, the English language, although not a 
“‘grammarless tongue,” has a grammar of itsown. The inflections 
have dropped off, and syntax depends upon position. Mrs. Jacobs, 
in her Primary Education, says, ‘English grammar is atrophied, 
and as unsuitable as a field wherein to learn the principles of 
grammar as the hoof of a horse would be as a model for the study of 
feet.” 

Another claim for grammar is that it aids in the interpretation 
of literature. To test this contention, Hoyt searched long for a 
suitable passage. He decided that grammatical analysis might be 
useful in interpreting the passage in Gray’s ‘“‘Elegy”’ beginning, 
‘Perhaps in this neglected spot.’ He found no higher correlation 
between grammar and interpretation than between grammar and 
geography or any two unrelated subjects. He concluded that most 
pupils interpret absolutely regardless of grammar. 

Moreover, some maintain that the notion that grammar is of 
assistance in extracting thought from the printed page is based on a 
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poor understanding of mental operations. The claim is that the 
order is thought-getting, then grammatical analysis, not vice 
versa. At least it is true that many teachers of English grammar 
insist that pupils find the thought before attempting to analyze. 

Hoyt’s investigation, although not broad enough in its scope to 
be conclusive, at least suggests a fundamental weakness in most 
grammar instruction. Most pupils look upon analysis as a useless 
assorting of the parts of a sentence into pigeonholes with meaning- 
less labels, and regard diagramming as a puzzle picture of this use- 
less assortment. And many of them enjoy the performance 
because they like puzzles. Jespersen says, “‘I think that the study 
of grammar is really more or less useless, but that it is extremely 
fascinating.”’ The point is that analysis as practiced in the schools 
is so much a matter of mental gymnastics, so abstract, detailed, 
and formalized, and has such complicated, smooth-running 
machinery of its own that instead of being “the key of all 
knowledge” or “‘the analysis of the thinking process,”’ it is a thing 
apart. Analysis is undoubtedly a useful tool, but should be 
practiced in the broader acceptation of the term with constant 
attention to thought-getting. 

Hoyt completes his case against grammar “as is” with the 
discovery that the correlation between grammar and composition 
is no higher than the correlation between grammar and geography. 
In other words, his statistics tend to prove that grammar is not an 
aid to correct speaking and writing. On the same point Professor 
Whitney says, “No one ever changed from a bad speaker to a good 
one by applying the rules of grammar.” Goethe explains his own 
method of learning languages in the passage: ‘‘ Thus I had learned 
Latin, just like German, French, English, only through practice, 
without rule and without system.” Superintendent Francis said 
recently, ‘Grammar, as taught, is a pedantic fetish, a wicked 
waste of time.” 

Although grammar is not a panacea for the ills of speech and 
writing, a proper presentation of the subject furnishes necessary 
criteria for testing word-relations and aids in forming correct 
habits. Probably the boy whose environment and reading have 
given him correct English as a habit has little need of the 
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conventional grammatical tests of correctness as long as he associates 
only with cultured people and well-written books. For him 
exercises in false syntax might be just a little worse than useless. 
For the ordinary youth, however, who out of school hears ungram- 
matical, slangy, slovenly speech and who, the gods have decreed, 
must pass his days largely in this unwholesome English environ- 
ment, precept and practice, which will make the correct form 
habitual, will make the pupil a self-critic, and will save him from 
unconscious absorption of the bad English he hears, are invaluable. 
Such a pupil must become grammar-conscious, must have his ear 
and mind so sensitized that an error in grammar will jar or grate 
as much as a harsh voice or a midnight feline melody. This too 
is the answer to Jespersen’s statement, “‘ When the mind is occupied 
with a word as a grammatical phenomenon, the mind’s power 
of calling forth ideas is, of course, lessened to a considerable degree.” 
Of course, the critical faculty should not be so overdeveloped 
as to inhibit freedom of expression; but, as Hinsdale has phrased 
it, ‘It will not answer to allow bad grammar to run riot in the name 
of spontaneity.” The solution is to make good grammar so 
thoroughly a matter of the nervous system that without the pupil’s 
taking thought the jolt will come as surely from a grammatical 
error as from an unexpected step in the dark. 

In the solution of the high-school grammar problem, what 
help, then, have we gained from a review of the history of grammar 
and an examination of the commonly stated aims of grammar, 
especially in the light of the statistical studies of the effects 
of English-grammar instruction? The survey has only three 
suggestions: (1) avoid viewing English grammar through Latin 
eyes; (2) grammar’s assumed disciplinary value, its terminology, 
and its value to some in foreign-language study do not justify 
it as a subject in a democratic high school; (3) grammar in the 
high school must, therefore, be taught primarily as an aid in 
understanding involved sentences and in speaking and writing 
correctly. 
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A QUESTION OF PREPAREDNESS 


CHARLOTTE M. LEAVITT 
Washburn College 


Undoubtedly this is Martha’s day. Her practical wisdom is the 
watch-cry of modern education. We teachers of English, with the 
rest of the world, are following in her footsteps, and all our talk is of 
efficiency, scientific method, and practical results. Nor should we 
cast a shade of reproach on useful Martha who is cumbered with so 
many cares in our behalf. But we cannot forget that it was said of 
Mary that she had chosen the better part. May it not be the better 
part for us also, occasionally, to sit at the feet of our inspiration 
and ask, not merely, “‘Am I making proper use of the oral method ?” 
or “How many compositions can I red-ink in an hour ?”’ but also, 
“What is this ‘English’ which is at once my joy and my despair ? 
Am I by nature and training fitted to be its interpreter? How can 
I grow in power and understanding ?” 

Especially should these questions present themselves to the 
young teacher. I will confess at once that there is nothing in these 
pages for the seasoned English teacher in college or high school, but 
that I want to talk to the young teacher of English literature of two 
or three years’ experience, 


Happy in this she is not yet so old 
But she may learn. 


Are there any such who are wondering if indeed they are English 
teachers both born and made and if the making has been of the 
wisest and if some remaking would be an improvement ? 

We will suppose that you made a wise choice of home and 
parents and were properly brought up by a soft-voiced mother on 
Mother Goose and fairy tales and Pilgrim’s Progress and King 
Arthur; that the grown-ups also knew a good book and a good 
picture and had a taste for a fine concert. There wasn’t money 
enough in that home, let us hope, to encourage careless handling 
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of books or an extravagance in mechanical toys to the utter destruc- 
tion of the childish imagination. Your little body grew strong and 
your nerves steady through being much in the great out-of-doors, 
where you learned the language of every bird and the unutterable 
love in the faces of the clouds. 

In high school you had some strong work in composition and 
wise guidance along the pathway of great literature. But you 
often strayed from the prescribed pathway and lost yourself in 
fields afar where you met and loved Rob Roy and Effie Deans 
and the Covenanter, Peggoty, the Turveydrops, the Artful Dodger, 
Lorna Doone, Maggie Tulliver, wee Sir Gibbie, the Princess and 
Curdy, Elaine, Lynnette, and a hundred others who hold the place 
in your heart set aside for first loves. 

And pray Heaven that you read all these books for love and not 
—for credit! 

When the time came for you to go to college, you had about 
made up your mind to be an English teacher. How impatiently 
you hurried through your required work and began to specialize 
and to take every course in the English curriculum which the 
college schedule and human ingenuity could compass! Literary 
history in a general survey; special periods—the Elizabethan 
era, the Romantic movement, the age of Tennyson; courses on 
individual writers, devoting whole terms to Chaucer or Shakespeare 
or Wordsworth; courses in literary types—the epic, the lyric, the 
drama, “tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, 
historical-pastoral’’; courses in Early English, in Middle English, 
and in English “as she is spoke.”’ 

After all this you were of course “prepared to teach English’”’! 

Yes, perhaps. 

But isn’t this a good time to stop a minute to ask what we 
mean by teaching English? Is it to teach mere poetry and prose 
or is it to interpret life and thought? Isn’t such a specialized 
training rather narrow for one who must touch life at many points, 
to whom nothing human can be alien? Suppose we plan a little 
differently for the training of the high-school teacher. 

We should by all means retain the historical survey and let it 
be a strong course, but not equally intensive in all its parts; we can 
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spare some of Donne and the concettists for more of Wordsworth, 
and we can afford to emphasize Chaucer at the expense of Pope. 
Let us study, not alone for facts—for facts are accessible at our 
need—but for atmosphere and background to understand the 
social soil out of which literature springs. 

One or two courses in special periods and individual authors 
are valuable that we may learn methods of intensive study. We 
should have some careful drill in prose style and something in the 
interpretation of lyric poetry. Two or three other courses to suit 
the personal taste would not be out of place. But I am firmly 
convinced that our candidates for English teaching need /fewer 
courses in English rather than more, and a greater emphasis 
laid on work that will give background and significance and sub- 
stance to the work in literature. 

History, a great deal of it, is indispensable. Psychology, of 
course. Languages which acquaint us with other literatures than 
our own are invaluable. Greek, Latin, French, German, may 
widen our understanding of philosophy, of drama, of lyric, and 
give us an entirely fresh point of view. 

But especially would I urge the English teacher not to neglect 
science. We English teachers are so likely to be seers of visions 
and dreamers of dreams that we need the careful discipline of accu- 
rate, definite study to give us solidity and steadiness. We must 
learn to organize our knowledge and to be loyal to the truth. 
Where can we learn this better than in the laboratory? Martha 
will see that we make the proper applications! 

But whether your college training was this or that, here you are 
after a year or two’s experience, drawing your salary, faithfully 
assigning and hearing lessons, everybody apparently contented, and 
yet yourself dissatisfied, even a bit unhappy, with a feeling that 
you are not adequately bringing the great message of poet and 
thinker to the hobbledehoy world of the schoolroom; that you are 
failing to be the live wire to carry the current which should touch 
the heart and will of impressionable boys and girls. 

So you begin to feel about for means of improvement. Your 
more or less solid college acquirements do not seem so solid now. 
There is such a world to know about English literature that your 
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attainments become impressive by their meagerness, and you are on 
the point of deciding to take that few hundred dollars in the savings 
bank and go in pursuit of your A.M.—graduate study is the thing! 

Has it occurred to you that what you need is not more courses 
in literature, but more courses in living? That an enlarged 
human experience is the only way of interpreting great literature so 
that its truths will be “carried alive into the heart by passion” ? 
But you may ask me, “How can I enlarge my experience when I 
teach in a small country high school, am only twenty-five years old, 
and never have anything interesting happen to me ?”’ 

Let me suggest three ways in which our horizon may be broad- 
ened and our natures deepened—through books, through art, 
through travel. 

First, by reading the best and biggest books. I mean books 
which we may or may not have gone through in our “assigned 
reading”’ at college, but which have not begun to discipline our 
minds and hearts as they will do if we let them have a real chance 
at us. Have we rested our troubled hearts in the bright, serene 
wisdom of Plato? Have we seen the perfect beauty of Homer, 
while our eyes are dim at Hector’s parting with Andromache and 
the little Astyanax: 


So speaking, to the arms of his dear spouse 

He gave the boy; she on her fragrant breast 

Received him, weeping as she smiled. The chief 

Beheld and, moved with tender pity, smoothed 

Her forehead gently with his hand and said: 
“Sorrow not thus, beloved one, for me; 

No living man can send me to the shades 

Before my time.” 


Have we struggled with St. Augustine torn between a supersubtle 
intellect and a sick and tired heart? Have we gone step by step 
through searing flame and piercing cold with Dante and the stricken 
souls until we too cry out: 


I wailed not, so of stone grew I within; they wailed. 


Have we not merely “had a course” in Shakespeare and “taught”’ 
Julius Caesar and The Merchant of Venice? Have we grappled 
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him to our soul with hoops of steel, have we worn him in our 
heart’s core, aye, in our heart of hearts, until we also feel that— 


All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 
All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow 
Find their sole speech in that victorious brow. 


This it seems to me is to read great books; and to enter vicariously 
into such experiences will make life always a bigger and finer 
thing. 

Another door which opens into wide fields is the one called art. 
Inexpensive reproductions, a few fine photographs, and a good 
handbook will enable us to study painting and sculpture with real 
satisfaction, and we shall find a whole new world of beauty and 
power opening before us at the touch of the master’s hand. 

But suppose you are trying these plans. You are studying art 
in one way or another. You are trying to “keep up” your music, 
you are reading one or two of the great books each year—and that 
five or six hundred dollars is still burning your pocket—you must 
spend it in study. By all means, but this first time spend it in the 
study of literary backgrounds instead of in graduate courses. I 
truly think that it would be wiser for the Middle West teacher who 
has traveled little to postpone that winter at Chicago or Columbia 
and spend half of what that would cost in a summer trip through 
New England. You don’t know until you have tried it how a 
first-hand knowledge of places and customs will bring life and zest 
to your teaching. Our best literature is full of sights and sounds 
strange to the Kansas or Nebraska boy or girl. 

“The little brooks that run 
O’er pebbles glancing in the sun.” 


**Mountains on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest.” 


“Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste.” 


How many of them realize that there are still hundreds of 
farms in New England where the mower whets his scythe to cut 
the hay crop, and Maud Muller rakes the meadows, and where 
the slow oxen are still the most reliable “horse-power’”’? Here 
is a quaint new world for you to enter and to which you may bring 
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those boys and girls in spirit! Take the trip out from Boston 
following the course of Paul Revere from the Old North Church 
along the stone-walled highway through Lexington to Concord, 
visit the bridge where the Minute Man keeps guard, and see how 
much more you will find for your boys in Emerson’s splendid lines: 


Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


Or starting out from Boston in the other direction, stop at 
Salem to see the House of Seven Gables and then keep on to that 
stern and rock-bound coast of Cape Ann where the Hesperus was 
wrecked on Norman’s Woe. When you turn your face homeward, 
go through the White Mountains; and as your train carries you 
over high trestles and under the peaks of the Crawford Notch, 
gaze out at the mountain side where that avalanche carried off 
the Ambitious Guest and his circle of friends. Then take a flying 
trip to Irving’s Sunnyside and Sleepy Hollow. If when you take 
up your work in September you are not truly refreshed in body 
and spirit and able to put more life and meaning into your English 
teaching, I’ll agree to write no more advice to English teachers! 

Then when this cruel war is over you will be eager to gain the 
same kind of inspiration from Mother England and quaint little 
Holland, from the castled Rhine and Italy, mother of art. When 
you have stood by Shakespeare’s grave or walked in his footsteps 
“facross the fields to Anne,” when you have purified your soul by 
Grasmere Lake and Rydal water, when you have stood upon the 
Bridge of Sighs and wandered about the Coliseum by moonlight, 
when your solemnized spirit has knelt in that Protestant cemetery 
in Rome by the graves of Shelley and Keats, English poetry will 
take on a depth of meaning which it has not had for you before. 

In these three ways, then—through familiar acquaintance with 
places associated with our great literature, through the ministry of 
art, and through the close companionship of grcat books—we can 
pursue those supplementary courses in living which will put new 
power into all our teaching. 
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SHALL WE TEACH THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE 
IN HIGH SCHOOL ? 


ELIZABETH LODOR 
Wm. Penn High School, Philadelphia 


In the last fifty years science pure and applied has made anew 
the material world. As a consequence, knowledge has multiplied 
with incredible speed. There are a hundred interesting things to 
know today for every one of fifty years ago. A result of living in 
this bewildering, challenging time is the need to inquire earnestly 
what is most worth knowing. The encyclopedic man belongs to 
the past. In one short life it is possible to know and to do very 
little, so very little that it is of the utmost importance to us to 
know where best to invest our energies. With intent earnestness 
we echo Spencer’s famous query, ‘‘What knowledge is of most 
worth ?”’ 

We want to know whether we are selecting that which is nearest 
to life, most vitally necessary to whole living, most likely to be 
permanent in value. Of what knowledge is the life-stuff of this 
generation made? What knowledge will enable the individual to 
function most completely in his day and hour ? 

We address these queries to ourselves with reference to our own 
interests; but professional obligations require us to turn them rather 
upon the mental and physical opportunities which we are offering 
to the rising generation. Subjects of study and their content, 
methods of treatment, adaptation to differentiated groups—these 
must be sifted, apportioned, administered, in intelligent response 
to the findings. 

In accord with the single-minded desire of educators to meet 
their responsibilities, very considerable reconstruction has already 
taken place in secondary education, and more will follow. The 
more widely educated we become, the less provincial in mind, the 
less blindly committed to a specific subject of learning, the more 
humanly aware of life-relations, the better shall we discriminate 
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the values involved in the problem, ‘‘What knowledge is of most 
worth ?”’ 

The topic assigned for today is one point at issue among teachers 
in secondary schools. The query, “Shall we teach the history of 
literature in high school ?”’ can be rationally answered only in terms 
both of worth and of relative value. All knowledge has worth, 
but its relative worth determines its place in education. We cannot 
answer as to its worth until we know what the subject is and to 
whom we propose to teach it, and what else these students may be 
learning. To set about the inquiry methodically, suppose we agree 
that history of literature means a connected historical development 
of a nation’s self-expression in literature. The topic proposes that 
this subject be taught to high-school pupils today in the United 
States. 

The number of high-school pupils in the United States has 
increased in the last ten or fifteen years out of all proportion to the 
growth of population. According to the November School Review 
there were in 1870, 160 high schools in this country; ten years ago, 
there were 8,000; today there are 14,000. High-school education, 
once a privilege, has of late years become a necessity. For the 
so-called self-made man, the illiterate man, chances to earn a living 
decrease daily. Almost equally at a disadvantage is the man with- 
out specific training for a particular kind of work. Hence the 
phenomenal increase in high-school attendance. 

The change in the high-school constituency is not merely or 
chiefly in numbers. It is in the composition of the high-school 
group. Not many years ago the great proportion of boys and girls 
came from homes of a fair degree of culture, in which books were 
owned and read, in which Bible English was reasonably familiar, 
and in which idiomatic English was spoken with a fair degree of 
accuracy. These were homes of no little refinement and privilege, 
if not of great learning or wealth. The sons and daughters from 
these homes went through high school, and as a rule considered 
their education completed, except in the case of boys who planned 
to enter professional life. 

What is the high-school constituency today? It is made up of 
all the children of all the people, speaking a babel of tongues. 
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First- and second-generation immigrants and children from the 
gray, colorless homes of poor American stock outnumber the sons 
and daughters of privilege, except in small homogeneous commu- 
nities still comparatively isolated. Study these two groups. One 
is intense, dramatic, picturesque, avid, wanting every kind of 
advantage that a new life can give. The other is conventional 
with the depressing conventions of little neighborhoods, and dull 
with the sad monotony of squalid streets and whirring factories. 
Few books or none at all are in the homes of either group. A 
mangled and unlettered speech is their vehicle of expression. The 
reading-matter consists of cheap newspapers and magazines, 
often cheap in matter as well as in price. 

In the next place, we must realize that today the high school 
is a half-way house; it represents nothing completed. It is a 
means to anend. A much greater proportion of students than of 
old goes on to college or to some place of specialized instruction. 
Thousands of others come to high school to get ready in a specific 
way to earn a living, and they straightway speed to that industrial 
end. It is time to rid the high school of notions that belong to its 
old “‘finishing-school”’ days. 

In view of these facts, what is the relative value of the history 
of English literature as compared with whatever else the student 
might get in the hours scheduled for English? What do we 
expect the result to be? I suppose we seek an orderly array of 
information about authors and their times; some understanding 
of great literary epochs and movements; a sense of literature as a 
manifestation and record of human development; perhaps a notion 
of criticism. Briefly these items review the worth-elements of a 
good history of literature. That they are of worth certainly no 
reasonable mind will deny. The question concerns their relative 
worth to the majority of high-school students today who are getting 
ready for their tomorrow. 

History of literature, literature itself, the command of language 
—we must apportion the time among these divisions of the gen- 
eral subject. A new importance has been attached to composi- 
tion since pedagogues have begun to realize that it is not the name 
of a formal academic process culminating in a forensic debate or a 
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graduation essay to be embalmed in evidence of great achievement. 
Active, ready, living speech as a means of communicating something 
that the speaker wants to say and the hearer to hear has replaced 
the stately steppings of the “‘four forms of discourse’’; and, irre- 
pressible as really live things are, it has claimed for its own at least 
half of the time scheduled for English in high schools. We are left 
confronting the other half of the time and two divisions of the 
subject. The relative value of books themselves and of ordered, 
systematized knowledge about them—their writers, their types, 
their periods, etc.—that is the problem. 

We inquire now what it is that these people in the e high school 
should get out of literature itself; and we say, a love for books, a 
sense of their vital quality. Why? Because here, at least, there 
is life to be had; because through books circulates the current 
which carries all that mind and heart have made of that strange 
stuff which life has poured into them. To know great books at 
first hand is to know as much of the mystery and beauty of living 
as has yet been revealed. 

Now a genuine intimacy with a book does not necessarily 
develop through a knowledge of its contents any more than through 
knowledge about the author and period. Mistaken zeal has led 
at times to the handling of a great book as if it were a textbook in 
science or mathematics. I remember seeing in a nameless city 
hundreds of little questions filling great stretches of blackboards, 
all about what happened next and who did it, in Zvanhoe. Those 
pupils doubtless knew much about the book. Had the same time 
been given to the sympathetic brooding over the thing that the 
author meant to give, they would have known the book itself. 
This process cannot be hurried. There must be time to think and 
to grow. “Read one of these books next week and report on it.” 
That will do for some books, perhaps, though it seems to me one of 
the poorest and most casual of assignments; but if we work to give 
life-stuff, a poem must be read two or three times, memorized, 
turned over, assimilated, lived into. A play must be so treated 
that it is seen as action, with all the dramatic interpretation of which 
a classroom permits. A novel must be gossiped over with sym- 
pathetic appreciation of its characters and circumstances. Pardon 
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me if I insist that I am not referring to intensive literary criticism. 
I mean to say that a loving familiarity with books can develop in 
school only as it developed for many of us at home, in halcyon 
hours of imagining, with a friendly touch here and there from some 
wisely non-interfering elder, or in story-telling times when book 
people walked through the twilight. 

I repeat that such a development needs time. Then, how many 
books can be read if only part of half the time be given? We ought 
to read fifty books at least in the four years of high school. That 
is not a great proportion out of the rich and formative store of 
possibilities; but half of the time given to English is none too much 
in which to read fifty books. 

Here is our best opportunity to give what is of most worth. 
Give, I said; but the word is not happy; it is born of old mistakes. 
We can give nothing, unless perhaps a measure of ourselves. Least 
of all is it worth while to try to give systematized information about 
books until books have themselves been read. What we can do is 
to bring the book and the pupil together, and then get out of the 
way. Intimacy with books is our aim. Relative worth pushes 
the history out of the field. Books for inspiration and for leisure 
are needed now as never before. Masses of people who never had 
playtime at their disposal before, now have evenings and holidays 
in which to live. They do not spend all their time in earning the 
means whereby to live. More leisure, more money, plus the corner 
cigar shop and the lurid possibilities of saloon or dance hall, spell 
disaster. No wonder that moving pictures have spread with so 
phenomenal a popularity. Our people are starving for entertain- 
ment and inspiration. Books are their rightful heritage. 

Another fundamental principle should control our thought upon 
this topic of teaching history of literature in high school. Spencer’s 
epoch-making treatise has had no more profound effect than this 
doctrine will have when it comes fully into itsown. It sounds very 
simple; when it is applied, the educational world will be turned 
upside down. All knowledge must be organized, not in terms of 
logic of the subject, but in terms of the student’s mind and experi- 
ence. Must be, as all absolute verities must be, not by edict, 
not because a wave of educational hysteria carries on its foamy 
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crest a gleam of sweetness and light, but because in no other way 
can anything be learned at any time. The ready memory of youth 
often deceives us into thinking that information and education 
progress together. Much as we inveigh against mere memorizing 
and honestly as we believe that we have left behind us in Egyptian 
gloom the days of sheer memory-content in education, there is not 
an educational institution in the land that does not glorify it still. 
The misconception retreats slowly, having yielded most in ele- 
mentary schools. Some day, some far-off day, it will “fly with the 
smoke out of the chimney,” driven by the glowing hearth fires of 
reality. So long as subject-matter is organized only by its own logic, 
or worse still, by its chronology, sad and strange phenomena will 
occur. Do you know of any place in which history of American 
literature is still taught in the first high-school year, with the result 
that the children discourse learnedly of the transcendental move- 
ment? Later, if the term be not over before that interesting point 
is reached, they may make the acquaintance of Mark Twain; but 
Emerson belongs first! By the way, does anybody know where we 
acquired the idea that history of American literature belongs in the 
first year of high school? I suppose patriotic enthusiasm and a 
proud conviction that we thus proceed from the near to the remote 
must have a hand in it; but certainly it is matter out of place, 
whether viewed as to subject or to pupils. 

Evil by-products of wrong organization of subject-matter are 
not far to seek. The most deplorable of them in connection with 
our subject is the habit of unconscious mental dishonesty on the part 
of students. Assuming to know that which is carried whole in the 
memory but not assimilated, the mind rests there, and, tricked by 
its own power, suffers atrophy. We lament that so little literary 
taste and appreciation develop sufficiently to carry over into real 
life. The condition is real and needs prolonged and candid analysis. 
In passing we may point out that one cause is the pseudo-literary 
criticism, the unrealized babble of babes echoing their grave and 
reverend leaders. Not in that way does literary appreciation 
develop. ‘The words contained in books can be rightly inter- 
preted into ideas only in proportion to the antecedent experience 
of things.’””’ That sounds commonplace, though it was said by the 
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wise Spencer; but like many another commonplace, it carries pro- 
fundity in its meaning. 

Of all the suggestions and criticisms for which I am indebted 
in my own work, I think none was ever so illuminating as an inquiry 
which was put in some perplexity by an administrative officer, not 
an English specialist, who said, ‘Why not give these first-year 
people a book and get something definite finished?’’ Something 
definite finished! There it is—the whole mistake. It is not our 
business to get something definite finished. If that were possible, 
the teaching of English in all its aspects would be a comparatively 
small matter, and even mathematics professors might respect us. 
From that day on I knew more clearly than ever before where I 
stood on this question of teaching history of literature, and why. 

English teachers in high school must accept the annoyances as 
well as the joys of their subject. It does not look learned. Japes 
and gibes a-many are its lot. Let us not consciously or uncon- 
sciously seek consolation in exhibiting knowledge that belongs to 
the more mature student; not be misled by anxious agitation lest 
we are not purveyors of solid blocks of information. Our great 
privilege and duty is to contribute to a liberal education, a free 
man’s development whereby he shall move as one at home in the 
world of independent thought. Organization of subject-matter 
on any basis other than that of the student’s psychological develop- 
ment is futile. Imitation and not originality, artificiality and not 
sincerity, inevitably result. 

What then shall be done as to information about books? Shall 
we abandon the effort entirely? If we do, Tennyson and Shake- 
speare may dwell side by side in time; and Bunyan may have lived 
in Salem, Massachusetts. 

If we had lantern pictures that would show industries and festiv- 
ities of given times and places, that would reproduce the statues 
and paintings of the time; and if we had musical records that would 
give an idea of the characteristic songs of a period, we could beyond 
question make real the literary histories of particular periods so 
far as adolescence can appreciate concrete life. When every school 
has in it, or near it, a well-equipped and administered library; 
when every English class is provided with abundant possibilities 
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for lantern use; when all English teachers come to know fully what 
is worth teaching and how it can be done, we shall have painted 
“‘earth’s last picture.”” Meantime, in our state of modified bliss, 
some definite advance toward right organization may be made. 
In any school the conditions permit of some treatment that will 
relate a book to its time and place. 

Definite inquiries should be made with reference to every book. 
Who wrote it? When? Where? What people (authors, artists, 
musicians, statesmen) might this man have known in his own 
country or other countries? What was going on in the world at 
this time? What were most people interested in? How did people 
live? What businesses were important? How was the country 
governed? What pleasures were popular? What interests or 
occupations are there in this place today about which a book might 
be written? What kind of book is this? Are there other books 
of the same kind? Why might a man have cared to write on this 
subject? Did any other people write on it? Does that same idea 
or feeling show in any other way in that time besides in the writing 
of books ? 

Of course, I wish to be understood as suggesting these questions 
as illustrative only. Their usefulness ranges through the four 
years of high school, and many more might be added. Some of 
them might profitably be made individual assignments; others 
belong to the class as a whole. Some should precede the reading 
and others follow. The idea of the socialized recitation might be 
realized through the method of treatment. Correlation of interests 
and of varied kinds of information should result. A background 
will have been made for the book in hand, and made in terms of the 
student’s experience. 

He will have begun to form a habit of looking at books as 
expressing actual interests and as made by real people out of what 
they have seen in life. There will be not a connected development 
of literary history, nor any artificial attempt at criticism; nor should 
there be. Here is a field for independent experiment. I have no 
doubt that many of us are already plowing spots and corners of it. 
Some day we shall meet at the edges, and the work will be done! 
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A METHOD IN ASSIGNING THEME SUBJECTS 


LUCY H. McDONALD 
High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


The subjects in the following list are those of a set of composi- 
tions I received recently from my tenth-grade pupils. They 
made these subjects and others from the general one of “ Persian 
Rugs.” In the classroom I assisted them to individual effort by 
arousing them to interest in the general subject. 

First, I had a number of beautiful Persian rugs brought to the 
classroom from merchants who gladly lent them. I encouraged 
the pupils’ natural admiration of the rugs, and led them to notice 
any similarity or differences in designs, colors, etc. I told them 
a few facts relating to this “home industry”’: that it is closely 
connected with the life of this eastern people; that each rug repre- 
sents to the people much of beauty, comfort, and religious devo- 
tion. I then appointed several pupils to prepare talks on different 
phases of the subject—on the laws governing the dyeing and 
designs; on the material of which they are made and its preparation; 
on the loom and the process of knotting; on customs connected 
with the rugs—the “dower rug,” the “prayer rug,” the “tree of 
life,” etc.; and on the value of the rugs. I invited any of the 
other pupils to enter into the discussion if they wished to do so. 

I had done some “weaving” myself in arranging my work. 
At this time I had them begin reading in class “‘Sohrab and Rus- 
tum,” and out of class, “Ruth” and “Esther.” They had just 
finished a close study of Silas Marner. Besides, I knew that in a 
few days, before they would be required to write, a native rug 
agent would be in our city and would visit us. Again, this set of 
compositions was to be followed by others the material for which 
could be gathered at the county fair to be held in several weeks 
in our midst. I felt sure now that my young writers were being 
helped to ‘‘atmosphere”; but I did not tell them so. Crude 
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though some of the 170 attempts were, I was not disappointed 
in them. All showed an individuality and a real interest in con- 
necting in short narrations the subject of Persian rugs with human 
life. The bits of description, the formal encyclopedic facts about 
the industry, were in many cases used with skill and transmuted 
so, by the writers’ need for them in showing forth character 
or making plot, that the purpose of literature was served almost 
unconsciously. 

A series of such assignments of subjects where I assisted the 
pupils in collecting theme-material (and arousing theme-inspiration) 
was begun in September with the subject of pottery. Ishowed them 
the processes as far as possible in the classroom. Some of them 
were already acquainted with it through their art-study. From 
the first all were very much interested in this subject. I explained 
to them that the purpose of the explanation was to understand 
pottery, not merely as the encyclopedia or art instructor could 
explain it, but as an aid in composition and as an approach to 
literature. 

Young writers like to fancy or feel that they are taking up their 
work after the manner of “‘real authors”; they want a standard 
of excellence for everything they do. Many authors write into 
their stories their own experiences, but often they desire to write 
a story that calls for knowledge not in their direct experience. 
Many an author has gone among sailors, or miners, or into factories, 
in order to put himself in touch with a phase of life in which he 
wished to picture his characters. Young writers should do the 
same. If they are asked to write a story connected with a piece 
of pottery, a vase, a dish, etc., they can make it more realistic 
if they are acquainted with the subject in a broader way, its pro- 
cesses in the shops, the technical terms connected with it, etc. 

Pottery was our theme. Exposition of the subject through 
oral composition or five-minute talks given by the pupils on differ- 
ent phases of the subject, came first. One of them described the 
potter’s wheel and illustrated it at the board with drawings. (This 
pupil is now making one of his own out of an old machine top; he 
made a mold at once after the lesson.) Another told of a series 
of moving pictures on the subject, dwelling especially on the 
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“kiln” and the “firing process.”” Another had a basket of Rook- 
wood which she showed to the class as she explained about the 
shapes, colors, and designs and told of her visit to the shops. 
Another had pieces of Satsuma which she used in the same way 
illustrating her talk. Another had examples of Newcomb, and told 
of the school, etc. A group of the pupils went with me to a china 
store, where an interesting talk—prepared beforehand—was given 
on Wedgwood and other wares. Through the inspiration of this 
visit several good colonial stories among others were written, and this 
made me decide to take up later old patterns in furniture, laces, etc. 

The stories based on pottery or “‘inspired”’ by it, I may say, 
were followed by the study of home-woven “‘coverlets” and rugs 
—depicting life in our Appalachian Mountains. The county fair 
was visited for the purpose of our becoming better acquainted with 
the “‘Royal Beauties,” the “Lady’s Fancies,” the ‘ Hickory 
Leaves,” which had found their way there. Several pupils brought 
these old covers to the schoolroom. One girl became quite inter- 
ested in a half-worn old spread in her home, which she had never 
thought of unti! the subject was brought up at school, connected 
with which she was surprised to find a story which her mother 


told her. We visited an old loom at the museum, and its treadle . 


and shuttles became alive in Sophomore fancy. John Fox was 
called for at the library until he gave out entirely. 

Home-woven baskets came next, not only the quaint shapes 
of white-oak splints, made in these eastern mountains, but many 
beautiful Indian baskets from the West, from Alaska, and the 
Great Lakes—baskets made by the negroes of South Carolina, 
by the Filipinos, Japanese, Mexicans, etc. The schoolroom was a 
veritable basket-loan exhibition; several had interesting stories 
to relate concerning their baskets, or explanations of how they were 
made. The themes from this subject were particularly interesting. 
The sympathetic interest in the basket weavers, in those who use 
baskets of burden, and the appreciation of the simple forms and 
designs were noticed. The variety of subjects here was enjoyed 
as the set was read before the class by the young “authors.” 

The manifold value of such a course can be seen. It is more 
than the production of original theme-matter. I write this after 
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using the method for seven years with increasing success as I learn 
to correlate with the children’s reading, their other courses in school, 
and their vocational interests. Fictional stories are giving place 
largely to newspaper stories or articles. 


SUBJECTS 


How Lalla Saved Her Rug 

The Three Brothers 

How Theba Parted with Her Rug 
Ben Saada’s Heirloom 

How the New Rug Changed the Perkins’ Home 
My Birthday Rug 

The Winning of Zella 

The Wedding Rug 

The King’s Saraband 

The Shah’s Prayer Rug 

When Kaled Came for His Rug 

The Capture of the Dye Smugglers 
Sarouk or Kirmaushah—Which ? 
Pa’s Birthday Rug 

The Heirloom 

A New Mirza’s Vision 

How Haroun Saved the Sheep 

The Secret Pocket 

A Square Inch of a Beloochistan Rug 
How Raschid Claimed His Rug 
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HELPING MEN TO HELP THEMSELVES 


MARY ELLIOTT JOHNSON 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“‘Where can I learn how to read the newspapers and find out 
what is happening? How can I learn to understand the President 
when he speaks in our town? I want to read, listen, and talk with 
others so that I can work for this country. I want to be a real 
American.” So says the foreigner, and the extension division of the 
University of Wisconsin answers with its new correspondence course 
in elementary English. 

Miss Leila Bascom, who carries on the work, is wonderfully 
enthusiastic. ‘I like my job,” she said. ‘These people want 
something. They consider that I am their friend. In short, I 
am doing something that needs to be done, and I have a theory that 
this course will continue to ‘get across.’”’ 

Those enrolled must be able to read and write the very simplest 
English. Most of them have had a course of fifteen lessons at 
night school; some have picked it up. 

Since this is the first course of the kind, Miss Bascom has had to 
blaze her own trail. There is already a well-mapped-out course 
for night-school work, but for this correspondence work there is 
neither a textbook to go by nor even the experience of others in 
exactly the same line. 

The telling feature of this course is the emphasis on the verb. 
“Tf you have a verb,” said Miss Bascom, ‘you can make yourself 
understood. When I was in France I learned that. I would have 
given anything if I had really owned a few verbs, for one doesn’t 
get mixed up in the other parts of the sentence. The teachers in 
the Philippines say that a pupil who knows fifty verbs and is 
unconscious master of all their forms can speak very good English 
if he has in addition a limited vocabulary of other words.” 

With this in mind the verb is made the point of attack, and 
fifty altogether are learned. The first verbs learned are the most 
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common: ‘‘do,” “go,” “see,” “come,” “get,” “‘lie,” “lay,” “‘sit,”’ 
“‘set.”” The tenses are learned by conjugation in sentences. For 
instance: “I lie down every day.” ‘I lay down yesterday after- 
noon.” “TI shall lie down tomorrow afternoon.” In addition, 
conversation is given to illustrate these forms. Then there are ex- 
ercises with blanks to be filled. A very few simple rules are stated 
with regard to what is or is not a sentence and there are exercises 
on these. 

A little later idioms are studied in connection with the verb. 
For instance: 

It came about means it happened. How did it come about ? 

To come across means to meet. I came across Henry. 

To come after means to follow. Sunshine comes after a storm. 

Also in each lesson there are a few common words whose spelling 
is to be memorized. During the course they learn the “100 spelling 
demons,” so called by the people who selected them because, 
though very common words, they are frequently misspelled. 

At the end of the lesson the pupil is asked to write a friendly 
letter to the teacher, profiting by what he has learned and asking 
whatever questions he wishes. 

One man from Shaxghai is enrolled and several from distant 
parts of the United States, but the aim is, of course, to serve the 
people of Wisconsin who for various reasons cannot get what they 
need in any other way. In some localities there are no night 
schools. Where there are such schools, they do not meet the 
needs of every person. One man is educated in every other way, 
but cannot speak English. He seems to hesitate to join a class and 
go as slowly as his fellow-students would have to do, or perhaps 
he is too proud. It is hard for another to attend classes regularly. 
If you are dead tired or your wife is sick, you have to stay at home, 
you miss your lessons, and are behind the others; the correspon- 
dence lessons can be worked out at any time. Another man has 
his own peculiar difficulties with which the night-school teacher 
has no time to help him. The teacher of the correspondence course 
has time to help the Russian Jew, the Scandinavian, the Italian, 
the Pole, the Dane, the German, the Chinese, who are enrolled, 
whatever their individual needs may be. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


“FELICIA,” AN EXPERIMENT IN DESCRIPTIVE WRITING 


They were eager, conscientious, prosaic little creatures, those thirty 
second-term high-school girls to whom I was to teach “description.” 
Most of them had a great desire for “good marks,’”’ but very little 
imagination. How was I to use the prescribed form of composition, 
not merely to develop in them the power to record their meager obser- 
vations, but to open to them the joyous world of visualizing fancy ? 

What did they like best to read? A story—with illustrations. 
Here was my inspiration. Why not tell them a story and let them supply 
word-pictures for its illustrations? The idea grew. The story should 
deal with a little girl like themselves, but belonging to a time and place 
only slightly familiar; it should give opportunity for touches of fairy 
tale; and—was it possible ?—it should join hands at times with their 
reading of the Odyssey and As You Like It. 

So “Felicia” came into being—many of whose surroundings and 
circumstances were drawn from my mother’s childhood, familiar to me 
through delightful tales of “When I was a little girl.” 

Felicia, I told the girls, lived sixty years ago, on a farm in northern 
Vermont. Her family were in comfortable circumstances, but lived 
simply. Their home was a large, rambling farmhouse. (How many 
had been in the country, where such houses might be seen? How 
many had seen them in pictures?) Her only brother was away at 
college at the time of the story, when she was ten years old. Next door, 
across the neighboring fields, lived Bobby, her chief playmate. 

Then I described Felicia herself as fully as I could, trying to make 
the details sufficiently vivid to serve as an inspiration to their own later 
efforts. For the next lesson they were to describe Bobby. 

The result was immediate interest, bordering on excitement. Each 
girl was eager to impress on the rest her own idea of Bobby, and when 
I announced that a committee of three girls would look over the descrip- 
tions, select the three most interesting ones and have them read to the 
class for a vote as to the best (that best to be kept on file for a “ Felicia 
volume’’), the interest rose still higher. 
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There were a few girls of good ability, so that even for the first pic- 
ture it was easy to find one sufficiently amusing and life-like to preserve 
for the volume. Then followed a description of Felicia’s home, a place 
being always a more complex problem in description. A word or two 
of warning about the change in times set the girls inquiring about old- 
fashioned houses, and it was difficult to decide among the three really 
delightful New England homesteads presented by the committee. 

On the next “composition” day I told the class a story that I had 
always loved as my mother told it—of how her “big brother’’ came home 
and. of the wonderful gift he brought. The story in all its details is a 
charming one; but here it may suffice to say that my climax was 
reached when little Felicia, whose dolls heretofore had been of the 
corn-cob variety, beheld, standing on the living-room table, a beautiful 
“bought doll.” To the class I left the describing of that doll, not 
hampering them with the actual possibilities of sixty years ago, but 
letting their ideals bid defiance to anachronisms. 

Then came the turn from realism to romance. Two fairies, I told 
them, had bestowed upon Felicia in her babyhood the gifts of health 
and good humor, but a third had declared that her gift should remain 
a secret until Felicia should be ten years old. One summer day, Felicia, 
disconsolate over a quarrel with Bobby, went into the woods and sat 
down by the brook, where, leaning against a tree, she dabbled her little 
bare feet in the cool water. Suddenly, looking up, she saw before her, 
just across the stream—a fairy! Would the class please write the 
description of the fairy ? 

Here is the picture that the class chose for the ‘“‘ volume.” 


Feticta’s Farry 


This was no fairy of the gauzy-wing type. She was what one without a 
keen sense of observation and insight would call human. Were it not for an 
indescribable something about her when she moved, when she spoke, and when 
she looked at you, anyone might have thought her mortal. She was tall and 
well built as Aphrodite. Her gown was of light velvet. Its color was green, 
a green that in some places was dark as the sea, and that shaded gradually and 
imperceptibly to a shade found in the rainbow where the blue and yellow are 
almost, though not quite, distinct colors. The gown was made somewhat like 
a Grecian-robe, as it was cut on almost straight lines, but was caught on the 
left shoulder and fastened there with an emerald brooch. The gown was edged 
with a Grecian border traced in purest golden yellow. The small loose sleeves 
were made of gold lace with an emerald here and there. The neck was cut 
low and her throat rose from it pure and fair. The skin of her neck and out- 
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stretched arms was pink, delicate as the last glow of the western sky when the 
the sun is setting. Her face was rather oval in shape, with finely-chiseled 
features. Her eyebrows were black, and her eyes under heavy black eye- 
lashes were a golden brown and deep as the sea. In these depths seemed 
hidden all the secrets of centuries. Her eyes, her mouth, which was full and 
kind, combined with the hardly noticeable sideward droop of her head seemed 
somehow to portray a love for the little girl who sat before her. Her hair, 
which was a wonderful golden yellow, was parted in the middle and drawn 
loosely into a Psyche, low on her neck. Her hair was so marvelous that it 
seemed to melt into the surrounding air and shed brilliance greater than that 
of the sun itself on all the trees and shrubs around her. Even the little brook 
beside which she stood caught some of the splendor and seemed to dance with 
the joy of it. Placed on her head was a golden coronet set with opals that 
appeared to burn with the heat of her golden hair. The colors of the opals 
perpetually changed, for first they glowed a crimson red then they paled to an 
azure blue, then they heated to yellow, then faded to a cool green and then each 
flamed a different color. Such was the vision of delight and beauty Felicia 
saw before her.—CAROLINE BRENNER. 


The fairy having been described, I continued my tale next day. The 
fairy told Felicia that it was she who had bestowed upon her the secret 
gift. This gift was the power to transport herself to whatever place and 
time she might choose, merely by closing her eyes and wishing while 
thinking of the fairy. Then the wonderful visitor vanished and Felicia 
proceeded to test the gift. 

Her teacher that day had told the class something about Odysseus 
and his wanderings; so Felicia wished herself in Ithaca in the time of 
Odysseus. What did she see? 


Fewicta IN ITHACA 


No sooner had Felicia fulfilled all the conditions of her wishing power than 
she found herself in Ithaca during the Homeric age. There she beheld the lodge 
of Eumaeus, but Eumaeus himself was not within. As she glanced around, 
she tried to recollect what part of the Odyssey this was, finally deciding on the 
right one. 

Felicia did not see anybody standing in the doorway, as she was very 
anxious to see the inside of the lodge. There she saw Telemachus seated on 
a tripod. Beside him was a table which was not yet cleared of the remains 
of dinner. Some stools were scattered around the room. To the east side of 
the room stood a bed, not very neatly made. Felicia now assured herself of 
the fact that there was no woman taking care of the rudely-constructed dwell- 
ing. Telemachus himself was just what Felicia had expected him to be: tall 
and stately, with a princely and judicious air about him. 
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When she was satisfied at the scene within, she turned her eyes to the 
door-way, where she, for the first time, beheld, as she thought, Odysseus and 
Athene. Nor did she think wrongly, for it was none other than they. Athene 
wore a long, white robe. Her gauzy wings and golden wand made it evident 
that she was an immortal. From the position of her wand, Felicia understood 
that it had just performed its duty in transforming Odysseus, the beggar, into 
Odysseus, the hero. Looking in the direction to which the wand pointed, 
Felicia beheld a tall, stately man. His face looked very calm and composed 
as of one who outlives a great deal of trouble and care, coming out victorious 
in the end. 

As Felicia looked from one to the other, she thought she could discern a 
familiar look in the face of Athene, but was quite sure she had never seen her 
before. She looked around her, trying to see if anything else was familiar. 
Suddenly, the thought came to her! As she looked around, she saw a small 
stream a little distance away from the lodge. She remembered that it was 
just such a stream which had separated her from the fairy who had given her 
the wishing power. It was the fairy whom Athene seemed to resemble so 
greatly. As Felicia looked back at Athene, she was aware that her fairy was 
none other than Athene, the goddess of wisdom.—ANNIE EISENBERG. 


To transport Felicia to the Forest of Arden was of course an easy 
matter now; and the unified “point of view” which I had vainly sought 
with other classes now came easily through the necessities of Felicia’s 
case. 

Again, for practice in impromptu blackboard work, I let one girl 
describe Felicia’s garden, and another her mother as Felicia saw her 
upon returning from school. The motherless little girl who wrote that 
description has reproduced it as nearly as she can recall it, so that its 
climax may serve as the climax of this sketch of imaginative work in 
description. 

FELICIA’s MOTHER 


Framed by a verdant bower, stood Felicia’s mother. The sun was sending 
a path of golden sunbeams to form a halo about her head. She was clad very 
simply, for she wore a white lawn dress. Its only decorations were a lace 
collar and a row of cording about the bottom of the wide skirt. Her tanned 
arms were outstretched as though waiting to take hold of her tired little girl 
and lift her up and up until her little face was next her mother’s. In spite of 
the fact that her arms were outstretched, Felicia’s mother held in one hand a 
Delft-blue plate on which was a bunch of velvet-like purple pansies and (won- 
der of wonders!) a pile of spicy-smelling brown cookies that seemed to promise 
they would taste as delicious as they looked. But even more attractive than 
these dainties was Felicia’s mother’s face. Her eyes seemed brimming over 
with happiness and just a trifle of mischief. But more captivating, more 
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entrancing than this, was her mouth, for like that of Wendy’s mother in “ Peter 
and Wendy,” it seemed to have one kiss more, one that had never yet been 
given and that seemed to have been saved until this very moment to be given 
to dear little Felicia running home from school.—CAaROLINE BRENNER. 
ROWENA KEITH KEYES 
Grrts’ ScHoor 
BRooKLyn, N.Y. 


THE PLAY PRODUCER’S NOTEBOOK 
Pray: She Stoops to Conquer. Type: Comedy, at times bordering on farce. 
AvutHor: Oliver Goldsmith. 
Epit1on: Any school edition. Price: About twenty-five cents. No royalty. 


CHARACTERS: Seven male, four female. These are speaking parts. Six or 
seven more men are necessary as servants and frequenters of ale house. 
Introduction of country dance in ale house requires four or five more girls. 


ScENE: Room in old-fashioned house; ale house interior; garden scene. By 
change of a line in Act V, Scene 1, the last scene (Act V, Scene 3), may be 
acted in the garden also. One shift is thus avoided. The scenes will then 
run as follows: 

Act I, Scene 1. A room in Mr. Hardcastle’s house. Scene 2. An 
ale house. 

Act II. Mr. Hardcastle’s house. 

Act III. The same. 

Act IV. The same. 

Act V, Scene 1. The same. Scene 2. The garden. Scene 3. The 
garden. 


Perrop: About 1772. Tre or Action: A full evening. 


PRODUCTIONS: 

Professional—The play has held the stage successfully since its first pro- 
duction at Covent Garden in 1773. It has been in the repertory of 
the Ben Greet companies. One of the most notable productions of 
recent years was that of Ellis Jeffreys in 1907. 

Amateur—It is a favorite with schools and colleges. The committee has 
the prompt-book of the production on December 21, 1916, by the 
Senior Class of the Western High School, Washington, D.C. 


REQUIREMENTS: 
STAGE.—Any reasonable size. Three shifts of scenery. 
Furniture.—In Hardcastle’s house should be of period: sofa, one big arm- 
chair, two smaller chairs, mahogany side table with decanter and 
glasses; mirror over fireplace; candlesticks; fire irons, etc. In ale 
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house: bar with bottles, table and benches, prints of hunting scenes 
on walls. 

Lighting.—Foots, one set borders; red glow in fireplace; blue lights if 

possible for garden scene. 

Costume.—Period. Men’s costumes must be hired. Tony Lumpkin is 
in Squire’s costume; young Marlow and Hastings need not change 
if long cloaks are provided for ale-house scene. Women’s costumes 
may be hired or made by the girls. Kate Hardcastle’s is the only 
necessary change—from costume of lady to that of housewife. Mrs. 
Hardcastle has elaborate wig. Character make-ups: Hardcastle, 
Sir Charles Marlow, Diggory, Landlord, Mrs. Hardcastle. 


Character.—Hardcastle: one of best character parts, genial, hospitable, with 
a weakness for his daughter and a good story. Tony Lumpkin: 
leading comedy part; mischievous, boisterous, uncouth, unlettered— 
an overgrown, spoiled child. Amateurs should be warned against 
overdoing the horseplay in this part. Young Marlow (lead): tall, 
manly, good-looking; familiar with servants and innkeepers, but 
painfully embarrassed in presence of ladies. Diggory: excellent 
comedy part (Goldsmith’s satire on the eighteenth-century militia) ; 
garrulous, awkward, bursting with importance. Mrs. Hardcastle: 
excellent comedy part; stout, overdressed, vain of her mature good 
looks, foolishly indulgent of her son; the scheming mother. Kate 
Hardcastle (lead): vivacious and sprightly in scene with her father 
and Constance; dignified and formal in first scene with Marlow; 
artlessly simple in her housemaid’s costume. This part calls for the 
most finished acting in the play. Constance Neville: a foil to Kate; 
sweet, gentle, submissive. 


Expense.—Costumes (largest single item); make-up; printing; rental of 
furniture, if it cannot be borrowed; incidentals. 


the genuine comedy in the situations and the wit in the lines. The play 
carries even with mediocre acting. The most difficult parts are those of 
Hardcastle, Marlow, and Kate Hardcastle. With intelligent and enthu- 
siastic young actors, however, the difficulties are not insuperable. The 
play is too well known to require analysis. The fun lies in Marlow’s mis- 
take concerning the house, his host, and his host’s daughter, and in the 
bits of pure farce in the scenes between Tony and his mother, especially 
the garden scene; also in the scene with the servants. The play as 
written is too long. One scene may be cut entire and many of the speeches 
shortened. The committee has prompt-book with cuts. 
J. Dorey 

TRENTON, N.J. 
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SUICIDE ENGLISH 


Should there be any difference drawn between the English given by 
the commercial or technical school and that given by the classical school ? 
Actual practice is extremely diverse. Some high schools are giving two 
English courses to others than classical students. One full four-year 
course is given in academic English and an extra course in “business,” 
or “industrial,” or “technical” English according to the line of study 
followed by the student. Some few schools follow the same outline in 
teaching English in all the courses. The majority of schools use the 
same outline in all courses for a year or two, and then differentiate. 
The basic idea of the first and second group is the same, viz., that no 
successful special English course is possible until ordinary English is 
well mastered; but while the first group finds time for the extra course, the 
second group does not. The third group believes in the special course at 
any cost, and so sacrifices from one to three years from the regular course. 

The prodigious difference between the first two groups and the last 
is in what they consider a complete general English course. The 
first two demand that not only grammatical composition and oral 
delivery be practiced but also that a broad reading habit—a taste for 
and appreciation of good literature—be acquired. This reading habit 
is expected not so much to aid the student financially, as it is to enlarge 
his mental powers to the enjoyment of the efforts of those who follow 
a profession other than his own. The man who enjoys good books, good 
music, and good pictures has a deeper vision than has the follower of 
dime novels, ragtime music, and comic newspaper supplements. His 
deeper vision makes him more thoughtful, and his thoughtfulness makes 
him a better citizen. No study other than that of English can develop 
a person’s intellect in so many directions. 

Is there then any place for the specialized English course? Decidedly 
yes! By all means give it a place, but do not displace the irreplacable 
straight English. It is better to have the technical or business English 
course parallel the last year or two of the ordinary English course, but 
if this is not possible, and the special course must replace the general, 
if it is to be given at all, it should not come before the end of the third 
year, and then only after the previous time has been filled with the most 
comprehensive study of English in all its points. 

The need of the specialized course is evident. Let us think of busi- 
ness English. Let us think of two letters, a personal, informal letter 
from one friend to another, and the urging, formal letter from seller to 
buyer. Both types are invaluable to society, yet the difference is more 
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than one of construction; the difference is a result of and dates back to 
the beginning of the writer’s training. The business letter must be 
primarily brief, and secondly complete. Completion may be left, how- 
ever, for “follow-up” letters, or interviews. The personal, other type 
must be first of all complete, while brevity, though desirable, is a far 
inferior factor. Completeness can be mastered only by the student of 
classical English. Brevity is of real necessity only in business use, and 
is acquired by the student of the specialized English course. 

To sum up, the ability to appreciate really good things is not 
too generously scattered among human beings. There is much need for 
the development of American minds along the more classical lines. 
Remember what Harvard’s Professor Palmer said about the final test 
of a man’s culture being in the use he makes of his mother-tongue. In 
our dash for practicality we overlook too many other things. Only the 
course in straight English may be depended upon to develop a taste for 
good literature. A course in business English means an English course 
changed slightly to adapt it to business conditions. Its foundation 
should be the solid anchorage of a broad knowledge of correct English 
grammar and English writings. Haroitp E. Cowan 
ScwHoo., Passaic, N.J. 


WHAT WE ARE COMING TO 


To the Editor of the “‘ English Journal”: 

Say listen! I saw in a book where it said we had ought to take the 
evolutionary view of language; being as what is vulgar English today 
may be classical English tomorrow, we hadn’t ought to say too positively 
that anything is perfectly all right, nor be afraid of everything contrary 
to Woolley. But somehow I can’t hardly reconcile myself to that point 
of view. It seems like I just can’t bear to think of all educated people 
talking like our college students do. It’s just terrible to think that that 
to which we are coming is like this: 

Speak the speech, I pray you, like I pronounced it to you, trippingly 
on the tongue; but if you mouth it, like many of your players do, I’d 
have just as lief the town crier had of spoken my lines. Too, you better 
not saw the air too much with your hand, thus. 

I break off, gasping. We shall not (I realize) be able to hinder or 
divert the march of evolution; but ‘‘Oh, it offends me to the soul!”’ 

Yours very truly, 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS JOSEPHINE M. BuRNHAM 
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EDITORIAL 


In Europe the teacher makes the school. In America the text- 
book does so. This happens because, in the first place, our teachers 

are young, untrained, and transient, and, in the second 
pi ag place, because in America alone textbook-making has 

been raised to the level of a fine art. Our publishers 
are ingenious, enterprising, and indefatigable. Our school boards 
represent a liberal people, devoted to the education of their children 
at whatever cost. Our authors are therefore legion. As one 
college professor explained when asked why so many of his group 
prepared books for schools, ‘‘There’s money in it.” 

Well and good; the workman is worthy of his hire. But the 
fact remains that the vast majority of our schoolbooks are seriously 
faulty in at least two respects: they are couched in language too 
far above the child’s experience and they appeal to his memory of 
words rather than to his judgment of ideas. Questions for study, 
for example, are almost invariably placed after the chapter to be 
mastered. The pupil is supposed to provide the queries himself 
which will make him think as he reads. And he is almost always 
left unaided as to the truth or relative value of what he reads. 

It is, moreover, mostly reading, though life outside the school 
is made up mainly of doing. We persist as a people in a pathetic 
faith in reading about experience as a substitute for experience itself. 
Nor do we succeed in stimulating to a type of reading that is a 
genuine reorganization of experience through reasoning and 
imagination. 

The hope of progress lies apparently in delimiting more truth- 
fully the function of the teacher, who is now, generally speaking, too 
much the mere examiner. This would of itself produce a demand 
for books calculated to stimulate to intelligent activity instead of to 
mere verbal memory. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Congress Hotel, Chicago, November 29 and 30 and December 1, 1917 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 29 


Conference on the supervision of English teaching, 2:00 P.M. 
Leaders: Duprey H. Mites, New York City, presiding; Mrs. ANNA 
H. Burpicx, Des Moines, Iowa; C. C. CERTAIN, Detroit. 
The Board of Directors will meet at 4:30 


THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 29 


Conference of leaders in local associations, 8:00 P.M. 
Topic: “Values and Their Determination.” Leaders: ALLAN 
ABBOTT, presiding, F. H. Barr, ALICE BIDWELL, C. H. WARD. 


FRIDAY FORENOON, NOVEMBER 30 
General Session, 10:00 A.M. 


President’s Address—ALLAN ABBOTT, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 

The Work of the Committee on American Speech—CLARENCE STRATTON, 
Central High School, St. Louis. 

Literature in the Light of the War—Prrcy H. Boynton, University of 
Chicago. 

Human and Mechanical Elements in Efficiency—S. S. Marguts, Socio- 
logical Department, The Ford Motor Company, Detroit. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 30 
SECTION MEETINGS, 2:00 P.M. 


Elementary- and Normal-School Sections 
Chairman: D. O. Coate, State Normal School, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Composition in the Junior High School—E. E. Cuttes, Junior High 
School, St. Louis. 
Literature in the Junior High School—FLORENCE SKEFFINGTON, Eastern 
Illinois State Normal, Charleston. 
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The Equipment of the Junior High-School Teacher of English—Wwa. 
B. Owen, Principal, Chicago Normal College. 


High-School Section 

Chairman: Ciaupta E. Crumpton, Alabama Girls’ Technical Institute, Montevallo 

What Next ?—J. F. Hosic, Chicago Normal College. 

The Quest for the Dramatic—J. Mitnor Dorey, High School, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey. 

Is the “ Socialized’ Recitation Worth What It Costs?—Cuaries R. 
Gaston, Richmond Hill High School, New York. 

Discussion. 

College Section 
Chairman: J. M. Tuomas, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 

Symposium: What Can Be Done to Insure Better Preparation in English 
of Matriculants >—VinciL C. CouLTEer, Missouri Normal College, 
Warrensburg; T. E. RANKIN, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
Frank H. Scort, University of Illinois, Urbana; Wituam E. 
Smuonps, Knox College, Galesburg, 

General discussion. 

Public-Speaking Section 
Chairman: J. M. Ciapp, New York City 

The Chicago Speech Survey—Mrs. CATHERINE KNOWLES ROBBINS, 
Chairman of Survey Committee, Chicago Woman’s Club. 

The Broader Aspects of Work for Speech Defectives—SmILEy BLANTON, 
M.D., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Women and Public Speaking—MasBeLt YEoMANS, Dean of Women, 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

The Work of the Bureau of Patriotism through Education. 

Speech Problems in the Grades—ARTHUR ANDREWS, Supervisor of Oral 
English, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Annual Business Meeting, 4:30 P.M. 


Election of Members of the Board of Directors, report of the Secretary, 
and other business. 


FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 30 


Annual Dinner, 6:00 P.M.—Addresses by WILLIAM DUDLEY FOULKE, 
Richmond, Indiana; F. W. SHEPHARDSON, Director of Registration 
and Education for the State of Illinois, Springfield. 
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SATURDAY FORENOON, DECEMBER I 
Business Meeting, 9:00 A.M. 
Reports of Committees and Miscellaneous Business 
SECTION MEETINGS, 10:00 A.M. 


High-School Section 

Chairman: Ciaupta E. Crumpton, Alabama Girls’ Technical Institute, Montevallo 

Round Table Conference on Successful Projects in Literature and 
Composition. 

Opening speakers: C. C. Certain, Cass Technical High School, Detroit; 
GEORGE STARR LASHER, University of Chicago High School, 
Chicago; EvALINE HARRINGTON, Crestview Junior High School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

College Section 
Chairman: J. M. Tuomas, University of Minnesota 

Reports of Committees: 

On the Preparation of College Teachers of English—J. F. Hosic, 
Chicago Normal College, Chicago. 

On the Standardization of Freshman English—F. A. MANCHESTER, 
University of Wisconsin. 

The Undergraduate Course in English as a Preparation for Graduate 
Study—RosBert Morss Lovett, University of Chicago. 

The College Teaching of English and the Inculcation of Anglo-Saxon 
Ideals—Stuart P. SHERMAN, University of Illinois. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER I 


Conference on the professional training of high-school teachers of 
English, 1:30 P.M. Leaders: CHARLES S. PENDLETON, University 
of Wisconsin, presiding; R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago; 
A. G. REED, University of Louisiana. 


Notice is hereby given of the submission at the Annual Business 
Meeting, November 30, of the following amendment to section iii of the 
constitution of the National Council of Teachers of English. 


The management of the affairs of the Council shall be vested in a Board 
of Directors and in the officers chosen by the Board of Directors. 

The Directors shall be chosen as follows: Each society of English teachers 
having collective membership in the Council shall select one or more persons 
to act as Directors in accordance with the bona fide membership of the society 
on December 1 of the given year. Societies in class C shall be entitled to 
select one Director; societies in class B, two Directors; and societies in class A, 
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three Directors. In addition the members of the Council shall select nine 
Directors-at-large, not more than two of whom shall reside in any one state. 
Each Director shall be elected for a term of three years, beginning with Decem- 
ber 1, provided that in putting this amendment into force such steps shall be 
taken as will cause approximately one-third of the Directors from the most 
widely distributed geographical points possible to go out of office each year, 
and provided, further, that a reasonable effort shall be made to maintain a 
proportionate representation on the Board of all classes and grades of schools 
and higher institutions of learning. 

The Directors shall choose annually from their own number a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary-Treasurer, an Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, 
and an Auditor, who shall serve in these capacities both in the Council and on 
the Board. Except in so far as the Council may by vote limit its powers, the 
Board of Directors shall have full authority to manage the business and the 
properties of the Council, to fill vacancies in offices and committees, to make 
all necessary arrangements for meetings and for procuring of speakers, and 
to appropriate funds from the net balance in the treasury in payment for any 
services, rents, publications, or other expenses properly incurred in carrying 
out the work of the Council. But neither the Council nor any officer or com- 
mittee shall contract any indebtedness exceeding the net balance then remaining 
in the treasury. Requisitions must be signed by the Secretary and the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 

Meetings of the Board of Directors shall be called by the Secretary at the 
direction of the President or at the request of five members of the Board. 
Nine members of the Board shall constitute a quorum. 

The Board of Directors shall appoint from their own number, for a term 
of two years each, two members, who, with the officers of the Council, shall 
constitute the Executive Committee. This committee shall direct the work 
of the Council under the general policy determined by the Board of Directors. 
The terms of the two members chosen shall be so arranged that one new appoint- 
ment shall be made each year. Five members of the Executive Committee 
shall constitute a quorum. 


PUBLIC-SPEAKING ASSOCIATION 


The Association of Academic Teachers of Public Speaking also will 
hold their annual convention in Chicago at Thanksgiving time. One 
may thus share in two feasts for one railroad fare. 


HURRAH FOR WISCONSIN! 
Madison, Wis., September 24, 1917 
To institutions training high-school teachers: 


The following statement is included in a pamphlet which will soon 
be sent by this department to the high-school principals of the state: 
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Beginning with the school year 1919-20, it is expected that every high 
school in the state will employ a teacher librarian who has had the library 
training represented by the course for teacher librarians in the University of 
Wisconsin, or its equivalent. Principals of high schools should plan to meet 
this requirement by that date, or sooner if feasible. 


This information is given at this time in order that institutions 
preparing high-school teachers may give the above requirement due 
consideration both in the offering of a course for teacher librarians and 
in placing before prospective high-school teachers, especially of English, 
the desirability of electing to take such a course. 

Sincerely thanking you for any effort you may make to promote the 
training of high-school students in the use of books and libraries by 
helping to make effective the requirement as to teacher librarians, I am 

Yours truly, 
BP. Cans, 
State Superintendent 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


A Guide to Literary Criticism (2d ed.) and Self-Cultivation in Extem- 
poraneous Speaking have been published privately by Glenn Clark of 
Macalester College.—Exercises in Derivation and Word Building is used 
in the West High School of Rochester, New York, and may be purchased 
for 15 cents.—The University of California Press has issued a pamphlet 
in which may be found the Plan and Course of Study of the University 
School, the practice high school of the University. The Course in English 
is noteworthy.—The index of the A. L. A. Booklist, Vol. 13, October, 
1916, to July, 1917, isready. Address the American Library Association, 
78 E. Washington Street, Chicago.—Bulletin, 1917, No. 9, of the Bureau 
of Education is entitled Department-Store Education —The Bureau of 
Educational Measurements of the Kansas State Normal School has 
prepared reports for 1915-16 and 1916-17, which are issued in one 
volume. 


THE PERIODICALS 
WHEN IS AN ERROR AN ERROR? 


Mr. Edgar D. Randolph, of the State Teachers’ College at Greeley, 
Colorado, is contributing his part to a rational doctrine of usage in 
English. He contributes to the Pedagogical Seminary for September an 
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article entitled “Conventional Aversions versus Fundamental Errors 
in Spoken English.” The material was collected for the most part in 
the Speyer School during the period in which it was an experimental 
elementary school under the direction of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The writer was moved to undertake the work by the feeling 
that courses of study in English at present are mainly a “comprehensive 
marshalling of the standard theoretic and practical formulae of textbooks 
on composition and rhetoric.” The results of his studies appear in the 
form of a series of tables in which is analyzed the oral English of the 
children in the Speyer School, together with the frequency and distribu- 
tion of those errors. To the tables are added numerous quotations taken 
from the actual work of the pupils. It is on the basis of such scientific 
investigation as this that we must ultimately posit a rational procedure 
in the teaching of English to children. 


THE FACTS ABOUT LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


In the same number of the Pedagogical Seminary appears an article 
by W. G. Bateman under the title, ‘‘ Papers on Language Development.” 
This is a compilation drawn from the various published accounts which 
are referred to in a selected bibliography at the end of the article. 


WHY CHILDREN MISSPELL 


No subject in the curriculum has lent itself more freely to scientific 
investigation than spelling. The latest published article on this subject 
is by Arthur W. Kallom in the Journal of Educational Psychology for 
September. He writes on “Some Causes of Misspellings” in the schools 
of Boston, Massachusetts. The principal causes he finds to be imperfect 
visualization and hearing, bad pronunciation, the extension of vowels 
below the line, the doubling of consonants, silent letters, the extent of 
long words. He concludes that the most important causes are “the 
inability to form an image, either visual, audile, or motor, of the word 
which is being considered; and second, the inability to translate the 
pronunciation of the word into a spelling unless the word becomes a 
part of the experience of the child.”’ 


THE EDUCATION OF THE EMOTIONS 


Comparatively little has been written concerning the control of the 
emotions. An interesting summary on this topic has been prepared for 
the Journal of Educational Psychology for September by Mr. T. C. Henry, 
of the Western Michigan State Normal School. He finds, on the whole, 
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that the training of the emotions must proceed, as in the case of the 
training of all instinctive tendencies, by means of the encouragement of 
useful ones, including provision for their exercise; careful direction of 
those which are either good or bad according to the nature of their 
objects; and the discouragement, by inhibition or redirection, of those 
which are positively harmful. These methods are very closely allied 
to what is known as sublimation, which consists essentially in attaching 
appropriate ideas to the original emotion as a core. The usefulness of 
the article is increased by a series of definite references to the literature 


of the subject. 
A LIST OF STANDARD TESTS 


Professor William S. Gray, of the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, publishes in the Elementary School Journal for September 
a carefully annotated list of standard tests. The headings include read- 
ing, arithmetic, handwriting, spelling, composition and grammar, 
geography, history, drawing, algebra, freehand lettering, foreign lan- 
guages, and physics. Under the head of reading, for example, ten 
different tests are described and in the case of each exact information is 
given as to the publisher and price. The list as a whole has been 
reprinted and may be secured from the School of Education upon pay- 
ment of five cents a copy or thirty-six cents a dozen. 


WAR AND OUR SCHOOLS 


The great war is beginning to affect our educational standards. 
Dr. Henry van Dyke, ina brief article on “ The Influence of the War upon 
Our Schools”’ in the September issue of Educational Foundations, points 
out that it has increased the need for three things: (1) raising the moral 
standards and ideals of our pupils; (2) the development of ready obedi- 
ence to competent authority—he does not advise the enactment of 
more rules, but the more stringent enforcement of the few rules that are 
necessary, with military drill, perhaps, as an auxiliary; (3) the develop- 
ment of greater reality in the voluntary religious services in our educa- 
tional institutions. 

WAR AND LITERATURE 


Clark S. Northup contributes to the Sewanee Review for July an 
article on “War and Literature.” He points out the unfavorable con- 
sequences of the war: the killing off of so many of our young literary 
men and of some who had not yet begun to make a reputation; the 
paralysis of those who remain. Either horror-struck at the awful scenes 
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of the war or completely engrossed with the journalistic side of the war, 
they have ceased to turn out books in any considerable number. Among 
the favorable effects upon literature he lists, first, the very great reduc- 
tion in the number of books printed, hoping that this will raise the 
quality (1) by excluding the unworthy books from publication and 
(2) by causing the writers to take more time and thus to turn out better 
work. He thinks, too, that the reading public is becoming more inter- 
ested in better literature and more serious books. Particularly the 
search for the causes of the war has driven us to read the historians as 
never before. The moral effect of the war in making us more conscious 
of our ideals and our devotion to them, he thinks, will, if not immedi- 
ately, certainly eventually, raise the tone of our literature. He points 
out that in many cases the great literature which followed a war has 
not appeared until long afterward. As to the future, he is inclined 
to think that the greatest literature will probably come from the defeated 
countries, which he assumes will be the Central Powers, because they 
will be in a more thoughtful frame of mind, while the victors are more 
likely to be self-satisfied and exulted. Finally, he inquires into the effect 
of literature upon war, and so far finds it to be very small. Practically 
all of our standard literature which deals with war exults it, and there- 
fore has had very little influence in keeping us out of war. He seems to 
hope that we may get from someone a picture of the brutal side of war 
which may serve as something of a corrective, and may help make this 
war the last one. 
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REVIEWS 


A JOLLY GUIDE OR A TREATISE, WHICH ? 


The advent of three new histories of English literature for schools pro- 
vokes comment. Evidently both authors and publishers are respond- 
ing to a demand which they know to exist or seek to develop. At all 
events, they are in substantial agreement as to their educational aims; 
they would lead young people to read the masterpieces of English litera- 
ture with enjoyment. The apparatus which they have assembled for 
this purpose is also in many ways similar. Each of the volumes con- 
tains an account in chronological order of the work of the leading Eng- 
lish writers; there are questions for study and suggested readings at 
the end of each chapter; there are numerous illustrations, including 
many excellent portraits; and there are chronological tables. | 

In tone, however, the three books are distinguishably different. 
That of Mr. Abernethy’ is the most formal. The writer conceives a 
schoolbook as a treatise from which sound and useful information is to 
be gleaned. Writing in this spirit, he permits himself to dwell on facts 
which have a certain conventional value in the treatment of English 
authors, but which will not be likely to lead young people to read the 
writings of those authors, certainly not without prejudice. Witness, for 
example, his account of Blake, in which the statement occurs that we 
do not know whether Blake was sane or crazy. Does Mr. Abernethy 
wish to set his pupils to wondering what sort of books a crazy or near- 
crazy man would produce? As a whole this text contains a great deal 
that is quite irrelevant so far as high-school pupils are concerned. 

Rankin and Aikin? proceed upon the theory of types. Arguing that 
one or more of the greater forms of literature has been predominant in 
each period of English history and that the reader usually peruses a book 
with a consciousness of its form, these authors introduce their work 
with definitions of epic, lyric, etc., and end it with a chapter on ‘“‘ The 
Chief Types of Literature,” which contains lists of readings both in 
literature and in criticism. Between times, however, the method of 


* English Literature. By Julian W. Abernethy. New York: Charles E. 
Merrill Co., 1916. Pp. 585. 

2 English Literature. By T. E. Rankin and W. M. Aikin. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1917. Pp. 427. $1.20. 
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types is not much in evidence. The teacher will have to provide it. 
As a whole the book is very clearly written, but in a style which high- 
school pupils will be likely to think cold. The tone is that of the college 
classroom. The treatment is sound and at times distinctly original and 
stimulating. The attempt to characterize each of Shakespeare’s plays, 
for example, as turning upon the problem of obsession by one leading 
idea in the mind of a chief character, is decidedly interesting. 

Mr. Miller’s book? is quite the most personal of the three. He talks 
directly, often very informally, to his readers and conceives his function 
to be to interest rather than to inform. Nevertheless, he manages to 
convey a great deal of information and that of a sort to tempt young 
people to read. If the true object of a history of English literature for 
schools is to promote good reading, then Mr. Miller has undoubtedly 
come nearest to success. He makes the chief authors very real and 
attractive human beings and by means of well-chosen excerpts from 
their writings, whets the appetite. In laying little stress on literary 
“movements” or on the conventional estimates of various authors and 
works he is undoubtedly wise. 

In contrasting the three books one is tempted to say that the last is 
that in which the author has written with his eye upon the object, not 
upon a conventional body of learning but upon a growing young person 
in school. This may give the impression that the other two texts are 
not well, even attractively, done. This is not true. They are. Buta 


school text should not be a treatise. 
H. 


BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. } 


A Defence of Classical Education. By R. W. Livincstone. New York: 
Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 278. $1.40. 
A clear statement of the ideals which, the author admits, have not often been 
realized. 


How to Teach. By GrorGE DRAYTON STRAYER and Naomr NoRSWoRTHY. 
New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 297. $1.30. 
A clear exposition of the process of teaching in terms of the new functional psy- 

chology. Very valuable. 

English Composition. By CHESTER Noyes GREENOUGH and FRANK WILSON 
CHENEY HERSEY. New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 373. $1.40. 
The Harvard method to date. 


English Literature. By E. L. Miller. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1917. 
Pp. 597. $1.75 net. 
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American Literary Readings. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Biographical 
Sketches, Some Thought Questions, an Outline of American Literature, and 
a Brief Essay on English Metrics, by LEonmAS WARREN PAYNE, JR. 
New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 647. $1.40. 

Timely, and carefully done. 

The Teaching of English in the Secondary School. By C.S. THomas. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 365. $1.60. 

Reflects an extensive experience in teaching. 

Essays and Essay Writing. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by W. M. 
Tanner. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Co., 1917. Pp. 305. $0.85. 

For advanced students specializing in the craft of writing. 

Professionalism and Originality, with Some Suggestions for National Recon- 
struction. By F. H. Haywarp. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 
1917. Pp. 359. $1.75 net. 

Distinctly iconoclastic. The author makes a new valuation of the professions as 
compared with other occupations. 

Argumentation and Debating. Rev. ed. By Writtam TRUFANT FOSTER. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1917. Pp. 468. $1.40 net. 

English Literature; An Introduction and Guide to the Best English Books. By 
EpwIn L. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1917. Pp. 597. 
$1.75 net. 

By a book lover for book lovers. 

Reveries of a Schoolmaster. By Francis B. Pearson. New York: Scribner, 
1917. Pp. 203. $1.00. 

Suggestive. 

A Study of Virgil’s Descriptions of Nature. By MABEL LovuIseE ANDERSON. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1916. Pp. 224. $1.25 net. 

A formal analysis. 

Argumentation and Debaie. By JAMES Mitton O’NEILL, CRAVEN LAYCOCK, 
and RoBert LEIGHTON ScALES. New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 495. 
$1.50. 

A revision of Laycock and Scales by Professor O’Neill, with greater emphasis on 
theory. 

The Old Grammar Schools. By Fost—ER Watson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1916. Pp. 150. $0.45 net. 

An important chapter in educational history. 

Practical Grammar for High Schools and Academies. By P. H. DEFFENDALL. 
Chicago: Ainsworth & Co., 1917. Pp. 192. $0.64 net. 

A brief treatise. 


Learn to Spell. By L. W. Payne, Jr. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1916. 


Pp. 144. 
For high-school students. 
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The Scientific Measurement of Classroom Products. By J. Crospy CHAPMAN 
and GRACE PREYER RusH. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1917. 
Pp. 191. $1.25. 

More popular in treatment than the similar work by Starch. 


High School and College Textbooks. Descriptive catalogue with price list. 
Chicago: American Book Co., 1917. 


The White Messenger and Other War Poems. By Evita M. THomas. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger, 1915. Pp. 91. $0.50 net. 


Some Minor Poems of the Middle Ages. Selected and arranged with an Intro- 
duction by Mary G. Srecar, and a Glossary by EMMELINE PAXTON. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co., 1917. Pp. 71. $1.00 net. 


High Tide—Songs of Joy and Vision from the Present-Day Poets of America and 
Great Britain. Selected and arranged by Mrs. WALDO RICHARDS. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. Pp. 206. 


Our Gleaming Days. By DaAntet SARGENT. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 
1915. Pp. 64. 
A book of poems. 

Selections, Moral and Religious, from the Works of John Ruskin. By FREDER- 
1ck W. OsBorN. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1917. Pp. 65. $1.00. 


American Fiction: Past and Present. By Harry Houston PECKHAM and 
Paut SmMweELL. For sale by the authors, Purdue University, La Fayette, 
Ind. $0.20 each. Special prices to schools and libraries, in quantities. 


American Men of Letters: Their Nature and Nurture. By Epwtn LEAVITT 
CraRKE. (“Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law,” Vol. XXVII, 
No. 1.) New York: Columbia University. 
A study of heredity. 


Exercises in Derivation and Word Building and a Brief History of the English 
Language. Prepared for use in the West High School, Rochester, N.Y., 
1916-17. Pp. 56. $0.15. 

The Pronunciation of English, By W. A. Cratcre. New York: Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1917. Pp. 51. $0.60. 


The Case Is Altered. By BEN Jonson. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by Witt1aM Epwarp SELIN. (Yale Studies in English.) New 
Haven: Yale University. $2.00. 


The Administration of Secondary-School Units. By Lronarp V. Koos. 
(Supplementary Educational Monographs, Vol. I, No. 3, July, 1917. 
Whole No. 3.) Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. $1.00, 
postage extra. 
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Types of Reading Ability as Exhibited through Tests and Laboratory Experiments. 
By CLARENCE TRUMAN GRAY. (Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
Vol. I, No. 5, August 29, 1917. Whole No. 5.) Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1917. Pp.196. $1.25, postage extra. Weight, 

18 oz. 

Arithmetic Tests and Studies in the Psychology of Arithmetic. By GrorcE S. 
Counts. (Supplementary Educational Monographs, Vol. I, No. 4, 

: August 27, 1917. Whole No. 4.) Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1917. Pp. 127. $0.75, postage extra. Weight, 11 oz. 

Oriental Diction and Theme in English Verse, 1740-1840. By EDNA OSBORNE. 
(Humanistic Studies, Vol. II, No. 1.) Bulletin of the University of 
Kansas, Lawrence. 

A Guide to Literary Criticism. 2d ed. (thoroughly revised). By GLENN CLARK, 
Macalester College. Pp. 23. 

Parliamentary Procedure. By Rotto L. LYMAN and FRANK W. DIGNAN. 
Chicago: LaSalle Extension University, 1917. Pp. 30. $0.25. 

Self-Cultivation in Extemporaneous Speaking. By GLENN CLARK. Macalester 
College. Pp. 20. $0.15. 

Reading Reports. By Susan S. SHERIDAN. New Haven, Conn.: Whitlock’s 
Book Store. Pp. 84. Single copy, $0.25; 100 or more at $0.22} each; 
500 or more at $o. 20 each. 


: The Tragedy of Romeo and Juliet. By WtLLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 
JENNIE F. Coase. New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 181. $0.25. 


Stevenson’s Treasure Island. Edited with Introduction and Notes by FRANK 
Witson CuHeney Hersey. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1911. Pp. 249. $0.56. 


Old Settler Stories. By MABEL ELIZABETH FLETCHER. New York: Macmillan, 
1917. Pp. 191. 

Nursery Tales from Many Lands. By ELEANOR L. SKINNER and ADA M. 

| SKINNER. Illustrated by BLANCHE FISHER Wricut. New York: 


Scribner, 1917. Pp. 135. 
This book for second or third grades contains many fresh stories of good quality 
as well as some of the old favorites, and is helpfully illustrated by Blanche Fisher 


Wright. 
Primary Language Stories. By ALHAMBRA Deminc. Chicago: Beckley- 
Cardy Co., 1916. $0.36. 
Matthew Arnold: How to Know Him. Stuart P. SHERMAN. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1917. Pp. 314. $1.50. 
A helpful interpretation of Arnold in his varied aspects, each of which is dealt with 
separately. 
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